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BANK OF MONTREAL. 


Established in 1817. 
Capital Paid-up, £2,465,.753. Reserve Fund, £1,232,876. 
Profits, £238,552. 
Head Office and Board of Directors: —MONTREAL. 
General Manager—E. S. CLOUSTON, Esq., Montreal. 


Undivided 





London Office—22 ABCHURCH LANE, E.C. 





COMMITTEE : 


Right Hon. LORD STRATHCONA AND MOUNT ROYAL, G.C.M.G. 
THOMAS SKINNER, Esq. 
Undertake monetary business with all parts of Canada, Newfoundland, and the 
United States, and issue Sterling and Currency Drafts and Cable Transfers. 
Financial Agents of the Government of the Dominion of Canada. 


ALEXANDER LANG, Jfanager. 


EMIGRATION TO CANADA. 


FREE FARMS OFFERED IN CANADA. 





Free Grants of 160 acres of Land in Manitoba and the North-West. 
Crown Grants in the other Provinces. 


Improved Farms at reasonable prices. 


Light Taxes. Free Schools. Good Markets. 
Climate. Sunny Skies, 


Canada exports large quantities of Farm and Dairy Produce and Fruit ; and pro- 
ducts of the Fisheries, Mines, Forests ; and Manufactures. 


No Rent. Splendid 


Classes wanted :—Capitalists, persons with moderate incomes, Farmers, Farm 
Labourers, young men desiring to learn farming, and Domestic Servants. 


Pamphlets, Maps, reliable information and advice on all matters of interest to intend- 
ing settlers, and as to the trade and commerce of the Dominion, may be obtained gratis 
and post free on application to the High Commissioner for Canada, 17 Victoria Street, 
London, S.W., also from the Allan, Dominion, and Elder Dempster Steamship Co.'s, or 
their local Agents, and the Canadian Pacific Railway Company. 


Correspondence and personal interviews invited, 











THE EDISON-BELL | 
PHONOGRAPH 







Price 
FROM 


#2 2s. 





Od. 








| i. 


A Perfect Entertainer in the Home or Concert Hall. 


YOU CAN MAKE YOUR OWN RECORDS. 


A PHONOCRAPH IS AN ACCEPTABLE PRESENT. 
| WE Call and hear the Grand Concert Phonograph. It is marvellous. “Qa 


THE HEAD OFFICES 


EDISON-BELL CONSOLIDATED PHONOGRAPH COMPANY, Ltd. 
39 Charing Cross Road, W.C., London. 

















NORWICH UNION 


MUTUAL: LIFE OFFICE. 
Craims Pain, Over TWENTY MILLIONS Srerune 


Accumulated Funds exceed £3,600,000. 


Bonuses Declared exceed £4,000,000, 
New Business (1898), £1,707,483. 


Annual Income (1898), £601,000, 
OLD AGE PENSIONS. 


ENDOWMENTS FOR CHILDREN AND ADULTS, 
HEAD OFFICE - NORWIC¥. 
LONDON OFFICES—50 Fleet St., i.C., 71 & 72 King William St., B.c,, 
195 Piccadilly, 1 Victoria St., S.W., and 3 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.c, 


The Chicago and Grand Trunk Railway Company, 


As Trustees of the reorganization scheme lately submitted by the Chicago and 
Grand Trunk Railway Company to the holders of the First and Second Mortvage Ponds 
issued by that Company, we beg to give notice that vonds in excess of a majority of 
each class have now been deposited with Messrs. Glyn, Mills, Currie & Co., in support 
of the scheme. Proceedings have bern instituted in the American Courts for the par- 
pose of carrying the scheme into effect and receivers of the line have been appointed, 
Jt is important that bondholders who ha e not yet deposited should do so at once, as 
this action on their part will obviate unnecessary delay and expense in the American 
proceedings. _ Instructions have accordingly been given to Messrs. Glyn, Mills, Currie 
& Co, to receive on behalf of the trustees any further bonds which mav be de posited, 
An application will be made at once tothe Stock Exchange for a quotation of the 
Trustees’ Certificates, which will carry interest at £4 per cent as from rst January. 

Bondholders are reminded that under the scheme they have to bear no part of the 
expenses incident to it, whereas by depositing their bonds with other persons they will in 


any event incur liabilities. 

C. RIVERS WILSON. 
JOSEPH PRICE, 
WELBY. 
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“THE OUTLOOK ” 
EDUCATIONAL LIST. 


THE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL, ELTHAM, KENT 


(Incorporated 1840).—Public School Life and Education, with special classes for 
candidates for the Navy and Army. 

Recent Honours: Open Classical Scholarship, Worcester College, Oxford ; Open 
Classical Exhibition, Worcester College, Oxford ; Open Classical Scholarship, Jesus 
College, Oxford ; 6th in Sandhurst, goth in Sandhurst, 16th on the ‘‘ Britannia,” 26th 
on the “ Britannia,” 18th on the “ Britannia.” Examination for Entrance Scholar 
ships April. 

Apply to the Rev. the HEADMASTER or SECRETARY, 32 Sackville Street, W 


ROYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, CIRENCESTER. 
For Land-Owners, Land-Agents, Surveyors, Farmers, intending Colonists, &c. 
Patron— 
H.R.H. The PRINCE of WALES, K.G. 
President— 
His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND and GORDON, K.G. 
Committee of Management — 
The Right Hon. the EARL of DUCIE (Chairman). 
Colonel Sir NIGEL KINGSCOTE, K.C.B. (Vice-Chairman). 
Principal— 
The Rev. JOHN B. M‘CLELLAN, M.A., 
Hon. Member of Surveyors’ Institution, and late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 
For Prospectus of College, Farm, and Dairy, Courses of Instruction, Scholarships, 
Diplomas, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, January 30, 1909. 














BLU NDELL’S SCHOOL, TIVERTON, DEVON (5 hours 

from London).—//eadmaster: A. L. FRANCIS, M.A., late Fellow of Jesus 
College, Cambridge. 13 Assistant-Masters.—Modern buildings, including chapel, 
gymnasium, physical Jaboratory, &c., on site of 10 acres in country, mile from Tiverton. 
5 boarding-houses ; and Junior House, under School Chaplain. Boys prepared for 
Universities, Army and Navy, and Home and Indian Civil Services. Scholarships and 
Exhibitions at Universities of annual value of £603; and other privileges. Board and 
Tuition, under 14, 24 guineas ; over 14, 26 guineas per term ; junior house, 20 guineas.— 
For prospectus, &c., apply E. F. C. CLARKE, Tiverton. 


H_EDDON COURT, ROSSLYN HILL, HAMPSTEAD, 

N.W.—PREPARATORY for PUBLIC SCHOOLS only. House epectallg 
built for this School, electric light, own grounds, individual attention to heal th an 
work of boys. References to Parents of boys passed into Public Schools, leading 
London Physicians, &c.—Headmaster : H. FRAMPTON STALLARD, M.A. Oxon. 


OWLEY HOUSE SCHOOL, NEW BARNET, HERTS.— 
Preparation for Public Schools, Entrance, and 4 woongy U Navy, &c. Most 
healthy locality (death-rate 8°9). Nine miles from King’s Cross, Fees from £60 a ye 
Entire charge of boys from India or Colonies from £90 a year.—R. F. ASHW IN, M.A» 
Pemb. Coll., Camb. ; E. H. E. MORGAN, B.A., University Coll., Oxon, 
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SITTING TIGHT 








OUR PARTNER “IN DISTRESS” 


**T s’pose I’ll have to rear ‘em.” 
New Vork World. 











RIVIERA PALACE HOTEL. 


“ The finest Hotel in the most marvellous situation in the World.” 


Apply to Manager or to London Office, 14 Cockspur Street, S.W. 








BATH.—LANSDOWN GROVE HOTEL.—Desirable | ABERYSTWITH.—The QUEEN’S HOTEL, faces the sea, 














residence, in beautifully wooded grounds, 400 feet above sea-level, facing south, and is lighted by electricity. The late Sir James CLarkeg, M.D., says: ‘A fort- 
and protected from north and east. Air dry and bracing. Assembly and Pump Rooms night at Aberystwith is equal to a month at most watering places.” Soft Atlantic 
within easy distance. Omnibus free to and from Hot Mineral Baths, silliards, breezes. Pure Water from Plinlimmon, and excellent drainage. For tariffs, &c., apply 

Tennis Lawn. to W. H. PALMER, Proprietor. 
IMPERIAL HOTEL, EXMOUTH.—Unrivalled for Winter | SANDGATE.—ROYAL KENT.HOTEL, a favourite resort 
Residence. In private gardens facing the sea. Beautiful views. Lovely climate, of Ruskin, An ideal summer and winter residence, delightfully situated in its own 
Excellent cuisine. Good stabling. Perfect sanitation. East Devon Fox Hounds, grounds, facing the sea. Redecorated and refurnished. New Coffee-room, Smoking- 
Fishing, Yachting, Tennis, Golf, &c. Under the management of the proprietor, room, and Conservatory have recently been added. Fifteen minutes from Folkestone. 

H. W. HAYWARD. Omnibus meets all trains Sandgate Station. ‘ J. E. TANARE, Proprietor. 
BOURNEMOUTH.—HIGHCLIFFE HOTEL. Unrivalled | SOUTHSEA.—ROYAL BEACH MANSIONS HOTEL.— 
position, West Cliff, full south. Splendid seaview. Table d'héte (separate tables), Largest in Southsea, splendidly situated on the beach; 300 yards nearer the sea 
Supplies from Alderney Dairy Farm. Telephese 27. than any other public hotel on the line of marine terraces. Entirely redecorated. Pas- 
J. KILNER, Proprietor. senger lift. Special terms ea /ension for winter months. . Entirely under new 
management.—M. ECCLES, Manageress. 
WESTON-SUPER-MARE.—‘‘ One of the healthiest and 
° é % - a 

most invigorating watering-places in the world.”—The GRAND ATLANTIC is TINTAGEL, Cornwall.—‘‘ The most Romantic Spot Jn 
the principal and leading Hotel, facing the sea. 130 sumptuously appointed rooms, England."—KING ARTHUR'S CASTLE HOTEL (Camelford Station, 
delightful public rooms, hydraulic lift, every modern comfort. Ten minutes to Golf | L. & S.-W. R.).  Palatial Hotel. Overlooking the far-famed Ruins of King Arthur's 
Links and Railway Station. Tariff strictly moderate.—Apply MANAGER. Telegraphic | Stronghold. Magnificent views of the Atlantic and rugged Cornish Coast. Bracing 





aldress, * Atlantic.” Telephone No, 11. climate. Electric light, golf, lift, hot and cold ‘sea-water baths, and every luxury. 
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AFRICAN BANKING 
CORPORATION, 


Limited. 


Heap Orrice! 
43 to 46 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 


Business Hours, 10-4. Saturdays, 30-1. 


Registered Capital - 
Subscribed Capital - 


£2,000,000 
£800,000 





Boarp or Drrectors.—Edward Webb, Esq., Chair- 
man; James Dalison Alexander, Esq., of Messrs. Alex- 
ander, Fletcher & Co.; Augustus Durant, Esq. (of 
Messrs. A. Durant & Co.); Major S. Wynne Finch 
(Director of the Rhodesia Gold Fields, Limited); Sir 
Francis Knollys, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., Director of the 
Great Eastern Railway Company ; Thomas Rudd. Esq., 
Director of the Consolidated Gold Fields of South Africa, 
Limited ; William James Thomson, Esq., J.P., Chairman 
of the National Discount Company, Limited. 

Banxers.—The London Joint Scock Sank, Limited ; 
Commercial Bank of Scotland, Limited; Prescott, Dims- 
dale, Cave, Tugwell & Co., Limited; Parr’s Bankin 
Company and the Alliance Bank. Limited (Sir Samue! 
Scott, Bart., & Co,’s Branch) 

BRANCHES IN SouTH AFRICa.—Cape Town, Bulawayo, 
Durban, East London, Francis Town (Tati), Germiston, 
Graaff-Reinet, Grahamstown, Johannesburg, Kimberley, 
King William's own, Malmesbury, Matjesfontein, 
Molteno, Montagu Paarl, Port Elizabeth, Pretoria, Queens- 
town, Salisbury, Umtata, Worcester, Wynberg. 

Acency 1n America (New Vork) 

Current Accounts are opened, Cheque Books issued, 
and all descriptions of Banking Business connected with 
South Africa conducted on the usual terms. 

Fixed Deposits received at rates which can be ascer- 
tained on application. 

G. W. THOMSON, Chiefs Manager. 


C.P.R. 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, and 
HAWAII. 


FROM VANCOUVER EVERY MONTH. 





OCEAN SERVICES 
AND ROUND THE 
WORLD TRIPS. 


YOKOHAMA (Inland Sea), SHANG- 
HAI, HONG KONG. 


FROM VANCOUVER EVERY THREE WEEKS. 


For tickets, free pamphlets, &c., apply Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway, 67 King William Street, 
E.C., or 30 Cockspur Street, S.W. 


HOULDER BROTHERS & CO., Limited. 


FOR AUSTRALIA, RIVER PLATE, SOUTH AND EAST AFRICA, 








HOULDER LINE OF STEAMERS. 
Tons ‘ons. 


Hornsy GRANGE .. 3,750 | ExsTREE GRANGE ., 6,000 
OvINGDEAN GRANGE 3,500 | Royston GRANGE .. 6,400 
Urmston GRANGE .. 5,400 | Beacon GRANGE .. 6,400 
LancTon GRANGE .. 9,200 | RipPINGHAM GRANGE 9,200 
Denton GRANGE .. 9,200 | SouTHERN Cross .. 7,300 

These splendid full-powered Steamships, employed in 
the above trades, have excellent accommodation for passen- 

ers. All the latest improvements, including smoking room, 
Paths (h. & c.), piano, refrigerated provision chamber, elec- 
tric light, &c. Dining saloons and state rooms amidships. 

For Passage, Freight, or Insurance, apply at the Offices 


of the 
146 LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, E.C. 

14 Water Street, Liverpool. 

30 Gordon Street, Glasgow. 

337 Cuyo, Buenos Ayres. 

ois Calle San Lorenzo, Rosario. 

yran Dock, Ensenada, La Plata, 

63 Pitt Street, Sydney, N.S.W. 


BUCHANAN 





BLEND 





—_—_.., 


THE BANK OF AFRICA, 
Limited. 


Established 1879. 


In rated under the Companies Acts, 1862 
Subscribed Capital—£ 2,250,000, in 190,000 ‘Shares eff A 
rss. each. Paid and called, £750,000. Reserve Fund, 
L¢ss,c00 Head Office: 113 Cannon Street London, E.C. 
RANCHES.—Cape Colony: Aliwal North, Tows 
Cradock, East London, Grahamstown, Kimberley . 


William's Town, Oudtshoorn, Paarl, Port Eitanne 


SCOTCH WHISKY | Bttrcave"saisbury, Umest. Transvea ® wocdes® 


| Johannesburg, Pretoria, Vrijheid. Orange Free State: 





TEHOUSE oF COMM 
te scoliclas , 


JAMES BUCHANAN & Co. 
SCOTCH WHISKY DISTILLERS. 
By Appointment to 


H.M. tue QUEEN 


AND H.R.H. 


THE PRINCE or WALES. 


CASTLE LINE. 


CAPE AND NATAL MAILS. 


EEKLY SERVICE for the GOLDFIELDS of 

SOUTH AFRICA.—The CASTLE COMPANY’S 
STEAMERS leave LONDON (East India Dock Basin, 
Blackwall) every Friday, and Sail from Southampton every 
SATURDAY. 





South- 
Steamers. London, ampton. 
*RAGLAN CASTLE 
(via Canaries) ......-+..sss000 Jan. 17 Jan, 18 
*KINFAUNS CASTLE 
(via Madeira) ....-+-sseeeeees Jan. 19 Jan. 20 
PEMBROKE CASTLE 
(via Canaries) ........++ eeccee Jan. 26 Jan. 27 
NORHAM CASTLE 
(via Madeira) ......sesecesee « Feb, 2 Feb. 3 
ARUNDEL CASTLE 
(via Canaries) ......++.- Feb. 9 Feb. 10 


* Monthly Steamer for Mauritius and Beira. 
+ Will load at Tilbury. 
Return Tickets for all Ports. 
Free Tickets by ‘‘ Castle” Express from Waterloo to 

Southampton. 

Apply to Donald Currie & Co., 3 Fenehureh 
Street, E.C. 

West End Agency, THos. Cook & Son, 13 Cockspur Street. 


BEIRA RAILWAY, 


PAULING & CO., LTD., LESSEES. 


QUICKEST & CHEAPEST ROUTE 
TO RHODESIA. 
Mail Trains leave Beira every Wednesday and 


Saturday for Umtali and Salisbury. 
Goods Trains run daily as required. 








Further particulars may be obtained from the Traffic 
Manager at Beira, or from PAULING & CO., Ltd., 





26 Victoria Street, London, S.W. 


| ethlehem, Bloemfontein, Fauresmith 


au th, Harrismith, 
fontein, Kroonstad, Ladybrand, Winburg Kast 
Beira, Lourenco Marques. 

Boarp oF Direcrors.—W. Fleming Blaine, Esq, 
Chairman; A. Barsdorf, -; A. Chamberlain, Esq. 
M.P.; Owen R. Dunell, sq A. A. Fraser, Esq, - 
Rochfort Maguire, Esq. John ye " Ps 

General Manager (Resident at Cape Town), James 
Simpson. Secretary, R. G. Davis. 

Letters of Credit and Drafts issued. Bills purchased 
and Collected, and all other Banking business transacted 
with Cape Colony, Natal, the Lee Free State, the 
Transvaal, Rhodesia, and East Coast of Africa. 

Deposits received for one year to five years at terms 
ascertainable on application. 


‘UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA 


(LIMITED). 


ESTABLISHED 1837. INCORPORATED 188, 











Paid-up Capital .......ssseeeee + 1,500,000 
Reserve Fund ....+-++sseseeeees . 750,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors.. 3,000,000 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Colo- 
nies of Australia and New Zealand. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent for 
collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 


W. E. CARBERY, Manager. 
71 Cornhill, London, E.C. 


UNION LINE. 


OYAL MAIL STEAMERS to the GOLD. 

FIELDS of South Africa, Natal, and 

East Africa, via Lisbon, Madeira, Teneriffe, and 
St. Helena. Twin Screw Fleet. 


DEPARTURES FROM SOUTHAMPTON 
EVERY SATURDAY. 








GAUL via Teneriffe and St. Helena .. Jan. 20 
SCOT WE PE hicsivnscaseccesses Jan. 27 
GERMAN via Teneriffe ..........00008 ° Feb. 3 
NORMAN via Madeira ..........eeeesees Feb, 10 
GUELPH via Teneriffe and St. Helena .. Feb. 17 
MEXICAN via Madeira.......es-.seeee ° Feb. 24 


Return Tickets issued to all ports, 
Free Railway Tickets by Union Expresses, London 
to Southampton, 
Cheap Railway Tickets for Passengers’ Friends, 


Apply to Union Steam Ship Co., 14 Cockspur 
Street, S.W., and South African House, 
94 to 98 Bishopsgate Street, E.C. 


RHODESIA RAILWAYS, LTD. 


Extension of Cape Government System. 
The Shortest, Quickest, and Cheapest Route 
between 


EUROPE AND RHODESIA 


Via Capetown, Kimberley, Vryburg, Mafeking, 
Palapye, Francistown, and Bulawayo. 


Trains with Saloon Accommodation leave Capetown 
daily at 9 p.m. for Bulawayo, and Bulawayo at 7 P.M. for 
Capetown. Fares: Capetown to Bulawayo, 1st Class, 
£18 8s. 11d. ; and Class, £12 5s. 11d. ; 3rd Class, £5 135. 5d. 
Average Time: London to Capetown by Royal Mail 
Steamer (5,951 mii 17 days. Capetown to Bulawayo by 
Railway (1,360 miles), } days. The Coach and Transport 
Services are being rapidly extended and improved between 
stations on the Company's line and neighbouring towns and 
districts in Bechuanaland, Matabeleland, and Mashonaland. 

Further particulars may be obtained on application at 
the Company's Offices : 15 St. Swithin’s Lane, London, 
E.C, J, F. JONES, Secretary: 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 

Scale of Charge for Advertisements: Per Page, £10; Half Page, 
£5; Quarter Page, £2 10s.; per Inch, Wide Column, 105., 
Narrow Column, 7s. ; Special positions by arrangement ; Reduction 
on a Series. 

Prospectus and New Issue Advertisements per page, £15; per inch, 
155. (wide col.). 

Advertisements should be received not later than first tost, Friday 
morning. 


REMITTANCES 
All remittances to be made payable to ‘* The Outlook Publishing Co., 
Ltd.,” and cheques and postal orders to be crossed: ** London and 
South-Western Bank, Fleet Street Branch.” 


TO CONTRIBUTORS 


The Editor cannot be responsible for unsolicited manuscripts, but every 
endeavour will be made to return them when stamped and addressed 
envelopes (not loose stamps) are enclosed. The receipt of proof must 
not be taken as an acceptance of an article. 

Correspondence on public questions is invited, but letters must be brief 
and concise. 





NOTES 
WHY ? 


THE taxpayer waxed red in the face and said, ‘‘ Here’s 
a pretty mess!” 

And the people out of office supported him in their 
arms and said, ‘‘ Wait till Parliament meets.” 

And the other people said, ‘‘ It does look rather bad, 
you know ; but we will explain.” 

And Common Sense said, ‘‘ Why don’t you give up 
grumbling and carpet-bagging and explaining and get 
through with your war ?” 


IN these days when every club Aadc/ué and journalist has 
turned critic we hear much of ‘‘ The Tory Revolt,” and it 
cannot be denied that Mr. Balfour’s Manchester speeches 
this week have met with scant acceptance in the Ministerial 
Press, from the Zimes, Standard, and Morning Post down- 
wards. But it takes more than newspaper criticism to 
oust a Ministry, and we very much doubt if when the 
House meets there will be enough Ministerial deserters to 
jeopardise the position of the Government. A group of 
Ministerialists talk of ‘‘drastic reforms in the principal 
administrative departments,” and if they can lend prac- 
tical help in the remedying of proved defects so much the 
better; but, as we say elsewhere, the great business of 
the moment is not to scourge this Minister or this official ; 
it is not even to discuss past mistakes. It is rather to get 
us out of the mess in South Africa; and if Ministers can 
show that they are bending every nerve to that end, Par- 
liament and the country will support them. It is not even 
as if there were a strong and united Opposition ready to 
Step into the Ministry’s shoes. 
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Tue Kaiser and his Ministry, whatever their other 
qualities, rarely miss an opportunity. At the present 
moment it is the German fleet that wants strengthening— 
doubling is the better word—and they let the people know 
it. The Bundesrath incident, as we pointed out last week, 
has been dragged into the conspiracy. The Press was 
allowed to cry out against the arrogance of the pro- 
ceeding unreproved, and on top of the noise has come the 
Kaiser’s telegram to the King of Wiirtemberg, thanking 
his Majesty for having assumed the patronage of the 
Wiirtemberg Committee of the German Navy League: 
‘I hope that the events of the last few days will have 
convinced ever-widening circles that not only Germany’s 
interests, but also Germany’s honour, must be protected 
in distant seas, &c.”” Count von Biilow is the last to give 
the point another push. His discourse of Wednesday, 
when the new steamer Deudschland, of the Hamburg- 
American line was successfully launched from the Vulcan 
Dockyard at Stettin, reached the familiar goal. 


MEANWHILE, the German ships seized at Delagoa Bay 
are still awaiting the friendly decision of the Prize Court. 
England has declared that she will pay compensation 
should ships have been unnecessarily molested, and under 
the latter category come those conveying foodstuffs for 
neutral ports, with the exception of such instances where 
the ships’ manifests show that such foodstuffs are intended 
for the enemy. So the ‘‘events of the last few days” 
have, we presume, been happily overcome. Lord Salis- 
bury in arriving at the decision quoted has set a precedent 
that affects ourselves far more than the Boers. For in 
the event of war with a naval power would not two-thirds 
of our imports be at the mercy of the enemy? This 
argument is even more weighty than the Kaiser’s. We 
await Mr. Goschen. 


Mr. BLAKE was not born in Canada for naught. 
Addressing his constituents at Longford on Sunday, he 
had the courage to deprecate the proposed Irish-American 
invasion of Canada, and said that if he thought these 
threats serious and capable of substantial execution he 
would not have been there. He would have borrowed a 
Mauser that day, learned the new rifle practice, and taken 
passage to help defend his wife and children and grand- 
children from his brother Home Rulers. Sir John Mac- 
donald used to say that if the five million Canadians could 
only be dumped down in England for three months, half 
the obstacles in the way of his schemes of federation and 
practical Imperialism would vanish. What might we not 
hope from Ireland could the Imperial Parliament be in- 
duced to provide a free tourist return ticket to Canada for 
every Irish politician—Ulsterman, Dillonite, Redmondite, 
and Healyite ! 


A Paris correspondent writes: ‘ Poor M. Dérouléde! 
Le Matin spitefully notices the peculiar fitness of his 
choice of exile. This successor of ‘le brav’ Général’ 
Boulanger has chosen to recruit his drooping energies in 
the country of— Don Quixote ! Nobody quite supposes that 
M. Dérouléde will serve his whole ten years of banish- 
ment. But in the meanwhile Déroultdism is nipped in 
the bud, and may not recover. M. Dérouléde’s successor 
is—M. Coppée. His chief qualification seems to be that 
he approached the chief Nationalist in prison and read him 
a poem in his honour, whereon the prisoner and the poet 
burst into tears. So he receives sympathetic journalists 
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in his bedroom every morning and calls General de 
Galliffet an assassin. Cards with ‘ Vive Dérouiéde’ in- 
scribed on them are dropped each evening into people’s 
letter-boxes, but Déroulédism is felt to be doomed for all 
that. Do not let us smile. Dérouléde was right when 
he disavowed a common service with M. Buffet and the 
Royalists and Imperialists. He is, in a word, for M. 
Dérouléde, and France is the couutry where Boulanger 
almost made himself emperor. By the way, when 
Boulanger was entered in the candidates’ book of a now 
defunct Bohemian club in London he was described as 
‘Future Emperor of the French.’ ” 


A PortsMouTH correspondent says: ‘‘ The disaster to 
the new Royal yacht is, of course, the topic of the week, 
all the more so as it is now generally understood that, 
though the yacht was built for the Queen, Her Majesty 
will never go to seain her. Of course the disaster is not 
without precedent in effect, though there may be no 
parallel to the cause. When the Zufhrates troopship 
heeled over in dock at Portsmouth it was because the 
porter for the troops had all been stowed on one side of 
the ship. When the Himalaya canted over at Devonport 
it was because 500 tons of coal had been stowed on one 
side and none on the other. And so one might run 
through the whole gamut of similar sensational accidents ; 
but in them all no question of stability arose, for the 
ships had travelled many thousands of miles at sea, and 
had been tried in every conceivable condition of loading 
and weather. Their stability was known. It is not so, 
of course, with the new Vcforta and Albert, and hence 
important questions arise. No warship is ever launched 
with water ballast on board; why should it be necessary 
ina yacht? Again, it is notorious that the delay in com- 
pleting the yacht has been due to the natural, but perhaps 
over-anxious, suggestions of persons in high places. 
Apart from the Royal quarters there are no fewer than 
forty-seven cabins. How many were included in the 
original design? When the Captain was being built the 
designs were perpetually under review, and when the 
curve of stability had been exceeded and the constructor- 
in-chief was called upon to sign the revised plans he did 
so with the addendum ‘not approved.’ Has history re- 
peated itself?” 


Wuite we should, of course, accept criticism of our 
military operations against the Boers with a humility pro- 
portioned to success, one point demands attention. These 
anonymous ‘‘German generals,” and such Frenchmen as 
General Février, who are so lavish in their strictures, are 
doubtless fine theoretical strategists ; but for one thing, 
they have the advantage of criticising after the event; 
and for another, there is not the slightest proof that they 
in the same circumstances would have avoided the same 
misfortunes. No more than any other country do Germany 
or France possess the kind of troops which experience has 
shown can alone cope with the peculiar conditions and 
strategy of the Boers. These England is now organising 
and equipping, drawing for the purpose upon a wealth of 
manhood addicted to horseback and the free air, which no 
other people can furnish. The German army in particular 
is one of iron rule and discipline, where the individual 
will is crushed out, the company being the smallest unit, 
and the word of command the chief inspiration. It is 
highly unlikely, we admit, that Germany would ever have 
had to face the difficulties which front Buller and Methuen, 
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for she never would have allowed her enemy to Prepare 
for war as the Boers did, and take it up at their own 
moment. England, like the terrier that seizes the rat first 
and considers his size afterwards, is in her familiar muddle: 
she will come out of it with her accustomed success, 
The method is not scientific, perhaps not prudent ; but it 
is undoubtedly “sporting,” and if anything can leayen 
the horrors of war it is that fact. This at least oyr 
foreign critics might remember, and they might chasten 
their criticisms by a recollection of their own military 
limitations for warlike operations not planned on the 
European model. 


THERE has been much correspondence in scholastic 
journals of late regarding several cases which illustrate 
the insecurity of tenure of which masters complain. Ip 
one school, two assistants accuse the headmaster of 
having worried them out of the place. One of them has 
since been appointed headmaster of another school ; the 
other now enjoys a clerical post. The headmaster ip 
question declines to reply, but says his governors are 
satisfied. The second case is worse. Out of a staff of 
twenty-four all but two signed a petition for increased 
salary, pointing out that they, in a secondary school, 
received a lower salary than could be obtained under the 
London School Board. As a result, three were dismissed 
without reason assigned, and two of these had served for 
more than ten years. And the headmaster has now 
drafted a new agreement for future masters, which con- 
tains this clause: ‘‘ This appointment may be determined 
on either side by one month's notice in writing, and on the 
part of the headmaster, at any time without notice in case 
of misconduct in his opinion justifying such determina- 
tion.” And pressure is being put upon the present staff 
to assent to this summary treatment. The remedy for 
this scandalous state of things is, of course, an appeal to 
the new Central Body ; but it is worth considering whether 
the headmaster might not be made liable for salary in lieu 
of notice, and for damages in case of defamation. As 
things are, he shuffles off responsibility upon the 
governors, and the governors (as in the Grantham case) 
repudiate it inturn. As regards the second of our two 
cases, we have reason to believe that the educational 
organisations are taking action ; but we hope what they 
do will be made public. We do not believe in hushing up 
scandals of this sort. 


Tue appointment of Mr. Buckley, Q.C., to fill the 
vacancy created by Mr. Justice North’s retirement sug- 
gests some unsatisfactory points. Mr. Buckley probably 
knows more about company law than any man living, not 
excepting Mr. Palmer; and he has written the standard 
work upon that subject. In fact he has been for many 
years a specialist in company law, and he has specialised 
to this extent that for some years past he has, we believe, 
refused to go into Court with a witness action. As 4 
judge in the Chancery Division fully one-third of his 
paper will consist of witness actions, and it is impossible 
that he will not be placed at some disadvantage. His 
ability and knowledge from earlier experience will no doubt 
overcome the disadvantage. Had a company judge been 
required the Lord Chancellor would have hit the nail on 
the head indeed. As it is, he has probably not been far 
out. In one other respect the fersonne/ of the Courts 1s 
changed at the opening of the sittings of the Law Courts. 
Mr. Justice North’s resignation has been so long expected 
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that it came as something unexpected. The virtues of 
patience and carefulness that Sir Ford North undoubtedly 

ssessed involved him sometimes in a slowness and 
hesitation that were at times Eldonian. But he has done 
much exceedingly good work, and was a sound judge. 
Quite different in method from the slashing accuracy of 
his late colleague, now Lord Justice Romer, it was thought 
by some that he would be promoted to the Court of Appeal 
at the last vacancy. But it is no disparagement of the 
many admirable qualities of Sir Ford North to say that 
Lord Justice Romer got no more than he deserved. 


PROGRESSIVENESS, especially if rash, has its penalties. 
Professor Schenk, of ‘‘ Determination of Sex” fame, is 
now doubtless convinced of this. His once celebrated 
theory—that by altering the nutrition of the blood, notably 
the number of the red corpuscles, through special courses 
of food and dieting, it was possible to fix in advance the 
sex of the child unborn—was more startling than sound. 
This remarkable power .of controlling sex at will was, 
according to his little book, placed absolutely in the hands 
of half the civilised, or at least reading, world two years 
ago, yet no appreciable effect has been produced by it 
Nature still continues to distribute the sexes in the old 
haphazard way—a row of boys here, a string of girls 
there. The only thing she seems to care a rap about is 
that the numbers in the community or race shall be sub- 
stantially equal. And this she does alike and unalterably 
in famine and in abundance, war and peace, heat and cold. 
Professor Schenk’s method had ample trial, for the booklet 
was most widely sold, and scores and hundreds of patients 
flocked to consult the discoverer in person. And as, by 
the law of averages, he stood to succeed in at least half his 
cases, some gratifying successes were scored, and in the 
rosy light of novelty these threw the failures into the 
shade. But the inevitable reaction set in. The growing 
murmurs of his professional colleagues—‘ frivolous publi- 
cation of scientific matter,” ‘‘ unbecoming’ self-advertise- 
ment,” and the like—became audible above the storm of 
popular applause, and the end of it all is that the Minister 
of Public Instruction has now demanded the Professor’s 
resignation from the Vienna faculty. 


Now, upon a priori grounds there was nothing in- 
herently improbable in Professor Schenk’s theory. The 
bees developed their Schenk system millions of genera- 
tions since, and know well how to turn the fertilised egg 
into the sexless—or abortive female—worker or the fertile 
queen, as the occasion demands, simply by altering the 
quality of the food. Certain of the aphides (plant-lice), 
and other insects, when food is abundant and the weather 
warm, produce nothing but females, but, when times of 
cold and scarcity draw near, give birth again to the inferior 
but necessary male. An immense increase in the propor- 
tion of female tadpoles may be brought about by feeding 
upon a highly nutritious though cannibal diet of frogs’ 
flesh. And it is alleged, though we fear upon somewhat 
questionable authority and inadequate data, that in our 
Own species, during a period of stress, privation, and 
hardships due to a severe and prolonged war, the male 
births tend in a marked degree to exceed the female. So 
that perchance Professor Schenk may, by perfecting his 
method, yet succeed in reaching the insect level. Mean- 
while he has a world reputation—slightly shop-worn ; 
he has too his pension and the invested fees of his dis- 
tinguished patients to console himself with. 
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MR. BALFOUR AND THE THINGS 
THAT MATTER 


WE are not greatly impressed with Mr. Balfour's speeches 
to his Manchester constituents this week; nor are we 
greatly troubled. Among British statesmen none is 
more sagacious or long-sighted than he, and none knows 
better that, however the political exigencies of the 
moment may call for ‘‘explanations,” these questions of 
past policy are not the things that really matter at such a 
juncture as this. But then it is just over these things 
that do not matter that Parliament most concerns itself, 
and, astute Parliamentary leader as he is, Mr. Balfour 
may have welcomed this long-standing engagement with 
his constituents as an opportunity to lead the critics of 
the Ministry into passes which he knows very well the 
Government can easily hold when the moment of conflict 
comes. It is, therefore, rather as an indication of the 
position the Government is prepared to defend at the 
proper time than as a final defence in themselves that we 
regard these Manchester speeches, and, looked at in this 
light, they bristle with suggestive points. ‘‘ We knew 
all the time,” says Mr. Balfour in effect, ‘‘that the 
Transvaal was piling up armaments, but we could not 
protest: our hands were tied and our mouths closed by 
the Raid””—the Boers would simply reply to any repre- 
sentations, ‘‘ We donot mean to be raided a second time.” 
But the Government did or did not know that these 
Transvaal armaments went far beyond any possible defen- 
sive plans. If they did not know, what was our Intelligence 
Department about? If they did know, why did they say 
nothing and do nothing to meet so patent an act of 
aggression? The Government, says Mr. Balfour, desired 
to abstain from ‘‘unnecessary menace.” Where, we 
would ask, is the ‘‘unnecessary menace” in protecting 
your own territory? But at the same time, adds the First 
Lord, ‘‘we did what we thought necessary to meet 
defensively the eventuality of war.” Then how, pray, 
comes it that British territory has for these fourteen 
weeks been overrun and ravaged by the enemy? At 


least, adds Mr. Balfour, we did all that Parliament and © 


public opinion would sanction while negotiations were 
proceeding: ‘‘unanimity is worth many Army Corps.” No 
doubt ; but a misinformed unanimity has proved, and must 
always prove, fatal. If we know anything of British public 
opinion, it seeks leadership fromits leaders, and we recall no 
instance in which Parliament and public opinion have failed 
to support a Ministry in a demand for the means to put 
menaced British territory into a state of adequate defence. 
Still, all would have been well but for ‘the unhappy 
entanglement at Ladysmith ’”’—so says Mr. Balfour ; but 
for that calamity the 25,000 men we put originally in 
South Africa would have sufficed for national defence. 
That ‘‘unhappy entanglemznt” we owe presumably to 





the political considerations which led General White first . 


and General Buller after him to abandon the plain strategic 
line across the Orange River to Bloemfontein and Pretoria. 
The loyalty of the Cape Dutch and the natives had to be 


stiffened against Boer allurements and shown the force of ; 


the British arm. But these elementary necessities of the 
South African situation cannot have been absent from the 


minds of Sir Alfred Milner and Ministers at home when ‘ 
What. 


they made their plans for the defence of Natal. 
was their alternative ? why was it not tried ? 


But, as we say, these questions of past policy —why. — 


this was not done, and why that was done—are, by com- | 
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parison, of archaic interest. The great fact of the hour is 
that we as a nation are in a mess; and the great need of 
the moment is to get outof it. This is the prime business 
of the Ministry, and they can best expiate the faults of 
the past, whatever they may have been, by carrying this 
business through with vigour and success. They have 
done well to send out the best military experts we possess, 
Lord Roberts and Lord Kitchener, and to give them a 
free hand, for though the free military hand took us to 
Ladysmith and keeps us there, it is the only workable 
policy. They are, with the patriotic co-operation of the 
Yeomanry, the Volunteers, and the Colonies, sending out 
the reinforcements that are called for by the military 
authorities—the reinforcements best fitted to meet an 
enemy entirely mounted. They are, moreover, sending 
out the further guns asked for, and of the kind asked for. 
And we know that whatever more may be wanted by Lord 
Roberts in the way of men or material, when he has 
thoroughly diagnosed the situation, he will receive with a 
promptitude which—we may confidently flatter ourselves 
oa this point—no foreign military organisation could rival. 
And, well as our fighting machine as a whole has worked 
curing this period of strain, there are defects which we 
believe the Ministry will do their utmost to remedy. It is 
at least matter for sincere congratulation that the ex- 
perience of the past three months has so completely 
disproved the jeremiads hurled at our system of Reserves, 
the system of mobilisation, the system of linked battalions, 
and the organisation for putting two army corps in the 
field. This much is to the good, and if the band of 
‘representative and non-cranky” M.P.’s, to whom a 
member of Parliament appeals in our Correspondence 
columns this week, can suggest how in other respects our 
fighting organisation can be better fitted for its task we 
beliéve the best elements in the Ministry will welcome 
their help. 

And here we reach the crux of the army situation in this 
country. In a pbrase which, we believe, the Sfectator 
made historic, you cannot police an empire with a corporal’s 
guard. Conscription we hope we shall never need; but 
if we are to escape conscription the public must be 
educated to take a more serious, discriminating, and 
self-sacrificing interest in our Army. We blame our 
generals for not being geniuses. Because a man can 
write a score you do not expect him to produce a 
symphony of Beethoven. You do not expect every artist 
to be a Michael Angelo or every architect to be a 
Christopher Wren ; but in soldiering the public expects 
every man, because he is called a general, to be, if not a 
_ Napoleon or a Wellington, at least a Stonewall Jackson 
er an Alexander of Macedon. This is absurd. A genius 
is a gift of God. But you can get ability, and high 
ability, if you give the opportunity. A man may have the 
ability to command 10,000 men in the field, but he cannot 
develop it unless he be put in command of the 10,000 men 
in the field at least two years out of three. That seems 
obvious enough, yet such is the apathy of Parliament and 
the public that it took two years to get a manceuvring 
_area of any use as a training-ground. Having our 
Salisbury Plain we must use it for manceuvres every 
year; and the taxpayer must be prepared to meet the bill. 

And if we mean to get enough men without conscrip- 
tion we must pay them more adequately ; and if we mean 
* to get the best in the way of officers we must pay our 
officers adequately. We do not now get the pick of the 
clever men, because the price of brains has gone up, 
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perhaps, more than the price of any other commodity, 
A rising young lieutenant in the Navy, or a scientifically. 
minded captain in the Royal Engineers, finds himself at 
the age of twenty-six or twenty-seven with small prospects 
and a glorious income of £180 a year! Something less 
than a first-class artizan earns. If he has brains it is soon 
borne in upon him that in one of the great gun manu. 
factories he can find a career which, after twelve years of 
successful work, may bring him in £5,000 or £6,000 a 
year. Why should he stay? He does not stay The 
Service cannot pay him £5,000; that is clear. But none 
the less the present state of affairs is eminently unsatis. 
factory. We do not get picked men into the Army 
in a sufficient proportion, and when we do get them 
there we do not attempt to make it worth their while to 
stay. 

While remedying this defect, corresponding efforts 
should be made to cut down unnecessary expenses of an 
Army career. This is not so easy as it looks. The difference 
between our Army and the armies of France and Germany 
is that the British soldier, and especially the British officer, 
is a wayfarer. To-day he is stationed at Lahore; to- 
morrow he receives orders to proceed to Khartoum, and 
the next day he may be called away to special service at 
the Cape. It needs little experience of manceuvring ona 
narrow budget to know what this means to a man fifty 
years of age with a wife and children. The uses of 
cavalry are being demonstrated from day to day in South 
Africa, yet it costs an officer #500 a year out of his own 
pocket to serve his country in that branch of the service. 
The truth is that we cannot have a cheap Army, because 
ours is a travelling Army. The German and French armies 
are, as it were, grown on the soil, and their work is at 
home. The British soldier, especially the British officer, 
with his houses and family, is more in the nature of a 
peripatetic menagerie. 

Then again the public has no conception of the time, 
labour, and tact that are needed to get leave for an 
Englishman to fire a rifle. Private owners will not have 
rifle ranges, however vast their estates, and prospective 
building properties must not be depreciated in value. 
There are cases on record in which, after eighteen months 
of preparatory labour and expense, the drawing up of 
costly maps and so on—all has had to be abandoned owing 
to the opposition of those in the neighbourhood who took 
alarm lest their suburban amenities and ecclesiastical 
atmosphere be disturbed by Volunteer regiments dis- 
charging their rifles one and a quarter miles from the town. 
We have few enough military centres as it is. If they are 
to be of any use our troops must have ground on which to 
exercise and ranges over which to shoot ; and it is, to say 
the least, unpatriotic to spring the price up from £9 to 
£72 per acre—to quote one recent case—just because it 
is for this national purpose that the ground is required. 

The Yeomanry and Militia are other branches of the 
Army, capable, as we see in the developments of to-day, 
of far greater usefulness. But here again, as we hope to 
show later on, the co-operation and self-sacrifice of the 
public are essential to success. Reform your system as 
much, as rigorously as you please, and get the best value 
you can for the twenty millions you now spend. But wheo 
you have reformed your utmost you are still face to face with 
the fact that you cannot insure a world-wide Empire with- 
out paying the premium, and if you do not desire con- 
scription to be part of that premium you must be prepared 
to make corresponding sacrifices. 
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A WEEK OF EMPIRE 


The Progress of the War 


Events have moved since last Saturday, although re- 
garding the most eventful of the incidents of the week, 
the Boer assault on the defences of Ladysmith, few details 
have come to hand. From Mafeking particulars have 
come through of the Boxing-day fight, when Colonel 
Baden- Powell made a determined attempt to capture one of 
the enemy’s positions, Game Tree fort, situated two miles 
outside Mafeking. The Boers, however, had got wind of 
our plan, and Colonel Baden-Powell’s men found the fort 
held in strength, and were driven back with a loss of 
twenty-one killed and thirty wounded, figures that plainly 
testify to the determination with which the assault was 
conducted. With regard to Ladysmith, apparently one of 
the most important battles of the campaign has been 
fought in its neighbourhood. On Saturday last Sir 
George White informed General Buller by heliograph 
that the Boers were making an assault in force on his 
defences, that they had been everywhere repulsed, 
but that fighting still continued. On Sunday a sup- 
plementary message contained the welcome news 
that the Boer assault had failed, and that the enemy 
had on all sides been victoriously repelled. The 
attack had lasted close on seventeen hours, the enemy 
for the first time on record exposing himself, and 
conducting the fight with a courage and energy hardly to 
be over-estimated. Our men were enabled to get home 
with the bayonet on more than one occasion, and the Boer 
losses were probably the heaviest they have so far sus- 
tained, considerably exceeding our own. On the Modder 
River little fighting has taken place, nor has General 
Gatacre had much opportunity further east. General 
French, however, has had the misfortune tolose a number 
of men belonging to the Suffolk Regiment, owing to the 
failure of a night attack. His position, however, remains 
unchanged. The army in Natal is still facing the Tugela. 
Lord Roberts and Lord Kitchener arrived in Cape Town on 
Wednesday, so that we are in all probability on the eve 
of big events. 

At home recruiting for the Imperial Yeomanry is pro- 
ceeding briskly; the first batch of the City of London 
Imperial Volunteers leaves to-day for the front ; and heavy 
reinforcements are being despatched almost daily, including 
several militia battalions. 

Prominent among the many acts of munificence that 
the war has inspired is Lord Strathcona’s offer to raise 
and maintain in the field an additional contingent of 400 
Canadian horsemen, and Messrs. Wernher, Beit & Co.’s 
gift of £50,000 towards the equipment of the Imperial 
Yeomanry. 


Elsewhere in Africa 


From other parts of Africa there is interesting news to 
recount. Lord Kitchener's steam-engine has reached the 
spot where Gordon was butchered—behind that one fact 
lies a volume of the romance of Empire. In Northern 
Nigeria Captain J. I. Lang, of Western Gold Coast 
boundary fame, and Captain Toutee, the well-known 
French African explorer, are to meet about the end of 
February at the Oopara River at the north-east corner of 
French Dahomey territory to delimit the Anglo-French 
boundaries under Lord Salisbury’s compact. From the 
French Sahara, by way of Paris, we learn how the 
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Flamant Mission—exclusively scientific, of course, though 
organised by M. Laferritre, Governor of Algeria—has 
routed a troop of Arabs at the oasis of In-Salah and 
destroyed a ‘‘ robbers’ nest.” We rejoice with France. 
Meanwhile Ze Matin, of Paris, is intent upon spending a 
million francs upon an expedition to survey the route of 
a trans-Saharan railway. Why West Coast colonies, with 
fairly ready access to the seaboard, should send their pro- 
duce two or three thousand miles by rail across the 
Sahara for transhipment to French Mediterranean ports 
no one but Ze A/atin seems to understand. We will not 
be so rude as to suggest that the project has military 
rather than commercial objects in view; we say we will 
not suggest that, because sober-minded folk in Paris 
itself seem to think the price rather a heavy one for the 
chance of stealing a march one fine day upon British 
Colonies in West Africa. In British Central Africa there 
is a little British war on hand. Our Commissioner, Mr. 
Alfred Sharpe, has had to send Protectorate troops to 
the Lake Mweru district in Northern Rhodesia to assist 
the Chartered Company’s officials against Chief Kasembe 
and his 20,v00 subjects within their stockaded town. 


IN GENERAL BULLER’S CAMP 


Frere Camp: Tuesday, December 12, 1899. 


STUPENDOUSLY confusing to my non-military sense, Frere Camp 
lay spread over the hill slopes from the station outwards. A 
matter of 22,000 troops, including 16,coo infantry, 2,500 to 3,000 
cavalry and mounted infantry, and six batteries of artillery make 
a big visitor for quiet little Frere. 

In and out of the almost inaccessible muddle at the station— 
mules, horses, oxen, kits, and cases—soldiers were scrimmaging 
their obstructed way, creeping under trucks or flattening through 
mouse-hole apertures, each intent on his separate and appointed 
task. As for the camp itself, to reach any given point therein was 
like undertaking a puzzle pilgrimage into the intersections of an 
Oriental city. From cock-crow till 9 P.M., in a dust-dried air and 
under a blistering sun, the bustle and business went on. 

To be a mere looker-on is not idleness in the camp of the 
General Commander-in-Chief. Just take one eyeful, as it were, of 
observation when the bugle-call has ushered in the soldiers’ day. 
Pickets are moving to and fro; companies of troops marching 
down to have their so-called “ Margate” dip in the river ; strings 
of artillery horses are being exercised or watered ; a huge crawling 
column of dust shows where endless lines of ox waggons are 
dragging their slow way along the road, while in the distance a 
sham fight is in active progress. 

Hearing that General Barton’s column and a squadron of 
Bethune’s were to move out at 2 A.M., we rose early to be with 
them. Bennett Burleigh and I rode out together as the day 
broke. A long black line of ox teams had already taken the road 
connecting Frere with the distant Chieveley horizon. Across 
them the rising sun had thrown a broad red streak, and as we 
gazed the dim Drakensberg heights beyond suddenly confronted 
us, in a Clear outline of crimson radiance. We had an interesting 
view from our kopje. We looked over Ladysmith to broad- 
shouldered Umbulwane across on to Tinta Inyoni. West of 
Chieveley, close to Colenso, we could see Fort Wylie on a small 
hill with a plateau top, standing out formidably. 

The question went round the group of staff officers and corre- 
spondents, “ Who can make out the Boer position?” 

On the range of hills ahead we could perceive small clouds of 
dust, and our Zeiss glasses soon disclosed several Boers, riding at 
top speed from a little sheltered promontory across a mile of plain 
to Groblaar’s Kloof, their chief laager, where the main road te 
Ladysmith branches off. A large detachment of “ Thorneycroft’s ” 
and the “South African Light Horse” came up, but the Boers 
remained behind rocks and nothing was done. : 

Ahead of us, on the other side of Bulwan, we could see a clove 
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‘of smoke rise up from time to time, and we knew that it was one of 
the Boers’ big guns throwing shells into Ladysmith. 


COLENSO 


Camp near Colenso: December 15, 1899. 

The first battle of Colenso has taken place. We were engaged 
this morning from about six to eight hours in the most tremendous 
battle that any of us can remember. The two miles of open 
ground between our guns and the enemy’s position at Fort Wylie 
was just one mass of bursting shells ; you felt you couldn’t have 
got in a pin between them, so thick they fell, making a huge 
splutter of dust and earth and splintered stones. 

The guns on both sides opened out a terrific fire. Our aim 
was true, but we were pounding away at vocks, while the enemy 
was aiming at wen. However, we utterly demolished Fort Wylie. 
‘ We could see the whole fort—men, masonry, and guns—scatter 

into the air ina blaze of fire. Even then the Boers seemed to 
hang on to their guns, and continued fusilading us with appalling 
effect. We began to suffer terribly ; we tried to rush the enemy, 
but their position was too strong, and the field was strewn with 
our dead and wounded. 

A number of shells fell close to Buller, and every moment we 
feared he would be hurt. Our men showed a gaiety of spirit and 
enthusiasm that grew into the very height of sublime reckless- 
ness. We all fought ; officers threw aside their swords, and we 
correspondents entered into the contest with anything we could 
lay hands on, 

We were splashed over with bursting shells, and the air was 
_one whistle from the ever-incessant hail of bullets. Man after 
“man was shot at the guns, and man after man came up with an 
_ eager, smiling face to replace his comrades and fall in turn. 

All of a sudden a glorious dash was made by the Dublin 
Fusiliers and the Inniskillens. ‘Their officers leading them, they 
charged across the plain, and, swimming the flooded river, dashed 
up the opposite bank. Alas! to no purpose; the position was 
unassailable, and they were shot down hopelessly in the water and 

_ onland. A'scene of greater heroism could not have been imagined. 
The battle must have raged over a space of some twenty miles. 
_ The Ladysmith garrison were fighting all they could, but they 
must have been too closely hemmed in to have made any consider- 
able sortie. 

We do not yet know the number of our killed and wounded, 
but I could see for myself that our loss was very heavy. 

Men were dropping all round ; first one and then two or three 
would fall, and then there would be quite a heap of men and horses 
and that in every direction. The last | saw were men coming in 
bullet-riddled, with shattered arms or hurt shoulders, grumbling 
cheerily. 

Indeed, death and injury seemed of no account in the all- 
absorbing enthusiasm everywhere prevailing, in the eagerness to 
be “at it again,” and “ force those Boers out.” 


Q AND A 


WHAT is a telegram? 
It depends. 
The Kaiser sends them to people, does he not ? 
He used to, 
But he broke out afresh the other day ? 
When one comes to think of it, he did. 
What is troubling him? 
He is keen on getting a big navy. 
. And his wire to the King of Wurtemburg about Delagoa 
Bay and the importance of extending Germany’s power on the sea 
will help him? 
A. It will doubtless assist German opinion. 
Q. Why is the King of Wurtemburg interested in naval 
mattérs ? 
A. Because Wurtemburg has no seaboard. 
Q. Why didn’t the Kaiser write, and save sixpence ? 
A. Becatise he is a smart man. 
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. Will he get his big navy? 

. It won’t matter if he does. 
Why? 
. We shall always have a bigger one. 
Now, where is General Buller ? 
. At the old spot. 
And Lord Methuen ? 
. Also at the old spot. 
And Kimberley, Ladysmith, and Mafeking ? 
. Still there. 

Why don't the Boers take them ? 

Ask me another. 

Do you mind if I ask you something very trite? 
It wouldn’t be the first time. 
Well—what do you think of our generals? 
Hector Macdonald says they are “all right.” 
Does he know ? 

He is probably a good judge. 
What is stirring at home? 
. The West-end tailors’ lock-out. 
Why are the tailors locked out? 
. They decline to make khaki uniforms for under sevenpence 
per hour. 
Is this patriotism ? 
. It is trades-unionism. 
. Who may be expected to strike next? 
. The British taxpayer. 

Why? 

The income-tax is going up to “at least one shilling in the 
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Who says so? 

Mr. Birrell. 

Who is Mr. Birrell? 

A witty Liberal. 

Is there anything unusual in that? 

I didn’t say so. 

Anybody else been making speeches this week? 
Yes; Mr. Balfour and Sir Charles Dilke. 

Do you know either of these gentlemen ? 

I have heard of both. 

Which of them do you like the better? 

You try to put me into very awkward corners 
Shall we change the subject ? 

Thanks ! 

What is The King? 

. A new illustrated paper. 

Good ? 

It has a pretty cover. 

Yes? 

And they gave you something for nothing. 

And inside? 

Inside it suggests the S/rand Magazine rolled out. 
What about the Sphere? 

. Tam taking Mr. Shorter’s mauve and mustard hint. 
TOUCHSTONE. 
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EVERYDAY PEOPLE 


XV. The Peer Rampant 


HE has said in his heart “What can I do for England?” And 
there is no holding him. He will dump money into funds ; he 
will raise a troop of horse that shall eat fire ; he will betake him- 
self to the front, ’sdeath! Even his mother-in-law from America 
cannot keep him back. Nubody expected it of him. “ He is too 
snug,” sneered the cynics. ‘ He may talk, he may pay, he may 
pat the back of the commonality, but the bare veldt, bully beef, 
and the chance of having his head blown off are not for him.” 
And, lo! he proceeds to depart from Waterloo, all cuffs and 
khaki. Or, if age, habit, and circumstance do not permit of such 
an extreme step, he stops at home and organises and arranges 
and hustles up recruits, and astonishes himself with the amount 
of work one can pack into a fourteen-hours day when vital issues 
are concerned, 
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FINANCE 
BANK SHARE INVESTMENTS 


We referred last week to the main features of the recent 
bank dividend announcements. Now that the results are, 
with but few exceptions, to hand, the opportunity is 
afforded for considering the position of the bank shares 
as investments. There has been a somewhat marked 
rally in the price of many securities from the extreme de- 
pression of the latter part of 1899 ; but, as a whole, prices 
have not appreciated to a level which is in excess of what 
may be considered normal valuation. With the present 
trade activity the banks should do very well indeed. In 
the latter half of 1899 there was a certain shyness in dis- 
counting bills, which hampered profits, not altogether un- 
favourably perhaps, for some of the discount houses, by 
their free action in the earlier part of the half-year, found 
their profits curtailed owing to the advancing value of 
money. But the circumstances are now favourable, and 
avery good business may be relied upon so long as 
reasonable caution is shown. For instance, seeing the 
fall in the value of securities, it is necessary to ensure 
adequate provision in the shape of increased reserves. 
Those banks, too, which are in the thick of the 
competition business, such as those which have multi- 
plied branches freely or are engaged in the severe 
provincial competition, should be criticised much more 
severely from the point of view of the necessity 
for increasing reserves than those metropolitan institu- 
tions, such as the London and Westminster, which are 
enjoying more lucrative business. But from a merely 
general survey there seems nothing to warrant the belief 
that the banks are likely to do less {well in the near 
future. In spite, or perhaps by reason, of the banks 
being shy of discounting during the half-year just con- 
cluded, in spite of the rise in deposit rates, and the fact 
that accommodation was decidedly restricted, practically 
all the banks improved their position, for where dividend 
rates were not increased, substantial increases went to 
reserve and other funds. In the next half-year there will 
be a great falling off in deposit rates, banks will not find 
that the bills discounted are unprofitable from money rates 
rising subsequently. Trade is brisk and accommodation 
necessary. Holders of bank shares may therefore feel 
secure for some little time to come. 

In the appended table we give the dividend results of 
some of the leading banking institutions over the past 
three years, the average dividend for the past five 
years, the price of the shares to-day, and the yield per 
cent. on the basis of the 1899 dividends. In the few cases 
where the dividend is not to hand we have calculated on 
the old basis. 

Shares Dividends 


re, —__—_ 
1897 1898 1899 5 yrs. 


Par Amount Average Price Yield 
Value Paid Name 4s. a. 
50 610 Capital and Counties ... 16 16 16 16 399 4320 
. 8 EAGGGE Ac issccieis Sicotevnves 17} 18} 18} 1714 34 4 8 3 
o 20 *London and County...... 20 22 22 a1} 105 440 
5° 20 Londonand S.-Western 13 15 16 13: 74 4 6 6 
300 20 London, & Westminster 12) 144 154 12°; 65 4 6 8 
0 325) L, City and Midland... 17° 18 418 «74 52 4 7 6 
100-15 London Joint Stock...... 10 10 ath 10 364 414 6 
73 To} _ ee 
60 2 } *National Provincial ...... 20 20 23 20 18 ; 4 Ff 
BET. | WIE a eiccaticecnisines 19 19 20) 19 88 4 6 4 
100 15h = Union of London ......... 10h 1th 12 10} .39) 415 0 


* 1899 Dividend not yet complete. 
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The above are a few of the leading banks, and their 
position is fairly indicative of the progress made..: As 
regards the future we have to bear two facts in mind. 
Just at present trade conditions are particularly favour- 
able, and it is probable that for a year or two the banks 
will do very good business, even though the next six or 
twelve months may see the high-water mark. That is 
one factor of importance. The second is the necessity to 
maintain the position of London as the monetary centre of 
the world. It would not take much nowadays to remove 
that centre to another capital, just as the Franco-German 
war removed the Paris influences to London. The great 
danger of the situation is the inadequacy ot our reserves 
of gold. This inadequacy has been recognised. by the 
leading joint-stock institutions, and one of the satisfactory 
signs of the times has been the tendency on their part:to 
keep greater reserves. This tendency must increase, for 
the joint-stock banks must bear their share of that national 
movement to safeguard national interests which must be 
undertaken before very long. The necessity for not dis- 
tributing ‘‘ up to the hilt,” as the saying goes, is nowhere 
more evident than in the banking world. Big reserves 
are absolutely essential, but for the present it is, perhaps, 
enough that large amounts are being carried forward. 
That, in fact, has been the feature of the half-yearly 
dividend period, the increases in the carry-forward of 
each company being very pronounced. There has, of 
course, been the competition in the provinces to take into 
consideration, and more especially the great growth in 
the number of branch institutions. While business is 
prosperous results look well, but it is right that provision 
should be made against eventualities. All the points to 
which we have alluded emphasise the necessity for keep- 
ing large amounts in hand, and most of the banks. have 
responded very readily in this respect. If there is one 
other point which necessitates the increase in the reserves, 
it is the nature of business nowadays. The old-fashioned 
banker of even twenty years ago would have been aghast 
at some of the methods employed to-day. Bankers are 
still conservative as regards risks; but the severity. of 
competition tends in the direction of risks, and owing to 
the enormous expansion of credit relatively to tangible 
assets, the necessity for strengthening the position is 
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being more than ever emphasised. While, therefore, for 
the investor of means, the shares of our leading banks 
certainly offer inducements, and while there is little cause 
to regard the nominal liability as more than a name, it is 
well to examine the tendency of the banks to look to their 
reserves before being attracted by mere dividend results. 


LOOKING FORWARD 


Market Influences 


THE characteristic of markets at the moment is a waiting attitude. 
Rightly or wrongly, the foreign element have not much belief in 
our military genius, and less than ever after the displays of 
December. Not merely have we to reckon with Paris as a 
seller rather than a buyer of mining shares, but we have this large 
foreign element in our own Stock Exchange, and that element is a 
damping influence. For in the Kaffir Market they appear in some 
numbers, and it is the Kaffir position and the influence of the 
money outlook on the gilt-edged securities which are the domina- 
ting powers in the markets to-day. There is no fallin the markets 
to speak of, for there is no account open. Any selling must be 
“bear” selling, and fortunately “bears” have to lie back. But, if 
there is no tendency to give way, there is little inducement to fresh 
business. The markets are waiting, and weary work it is. The 
iow price at which the Local Loans stock went the other day has 
been a damping influence on Consols, and the gilt-edged stocks 
are likely to be checked in view of the forthcoming Government 
issues. Thus the reduction of the Bank rate both here and in 
Paris has not had much influence. Still, the markets offer great 
opportunities to the investor, and that is all the encouragement 
that can be got out of them. It has not been every day that the 
very best securities can be got to yield from 3 to 3} per cent. 


Mining Outlook 


It is weary work, too, commenting upon the market outlook. 
Here is the case of South Africans, for instance. Yet what is 
there to say? If we repeat “money, and waiting for good war 
news,” we have summed up the situation. Allowing for the big 
mining tax which will be inevitable, in spite of the efforts of the 
French and German groups, should the Boers prove successful, 
one may feel convinced that many shares are cheap to-day. That 
is all that can be said. In very many cases, making all due 
allowance for adverse features, it is possible to buy the best 
dividend payers and the best of the shares of the partially developed 
properties at figures which will rule well below the level at this 
time next year. Unless, of course, there is a general warlike 
conflagration by that time. But for the immediate future it is idle 
to prophesy. Most undoubtedly, in the event of bad war news, 
there must be a serious break. Yet there is no open account worth 
speaking of, and intrinsic merits encourage buying. As we said 
once before lately, it is a market for an investor with a cool head 
and a purse. To say more, or to particularise, is merely idle. 

In the Westralian section the outlook is more hopeful in our 
opinion. The railway strike, which promised excitement, fell very 
flat. The news from the mines is wholly encouraging, and, 
very unfortunately, it will once again be shown most undoubtedly 
that when the markets are ripe for the rise, good news will be 
forthcoming in plenty. To be plain, Westralian methods are 
flagrantly dishonest. Anyone with knowledge of the market 
could point to a dozen properties, which might be called leading 
properties, the management of which, outside the question of de- 
veloping the mine, is a disgrace to a country which has laws, 
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There is no doubt whatever that many mining shares in the 
Westralian section are cheap at to-day’s prices, but the public 
naturally hesitate to touch them. The methods have been 
notorious. “ Depress the price of shares and buy in at the lower 
level. Then force the market along and publish news of rich 
developments and schemes in plenty. Then, having unloaded, all 
the bad points again.” So the game proceeds, not once, or 
twice, and unfortunately in the case of many of the properties, 
No wonder that the public tires. Yet here too merits justify 
purchases, and there is no account open worth speaking of 
Last week we gave a selection of likely shares to buy. 


Some Satisfactory Rails 


Even after the rally, the best bargains in the Foreign and 
Colonial railway market offer in Canadian and Argentine Rails, 
At present prices and on any set-back investors may buy with 
confidence, feeling sure that, whatever may happen, on intrinsic 
merits these securities are worth their price. Of course, where 
yield is so high, one has not the security of Consols, but after the 
rapid depreciation in our premier issue there is not so much 
cheerfulness in regard toit. Inthe case of the Canadian Rail. 
ways, Trunk Guaranteed and Canadian Pacifics are good enough 
for anybody. With 43 per cent. on the former and 4} per cent. 
on the latter there is not much amiss, more especially as im- 
proved dividends may reasonably be expected in Canadian Pacifics, 
Trunks Seconds are, of course, a gamble, but Trunk Firsts, now 
that the dividend is fully earned, with 2 per cent. to spare for the 
Second, are an excellent speculative stock with a high yield. In 
the Argentine section results are splendid, and the country will do 
yet better. We should prefer to see the directors conserving 
funds, but they could improve distributions very much if they 
would. Central Argentines, Great Southerns and Rosarios are all 
excellent purchases, and B. A. Westerns and Pacifics are specu- 
lative holdings which many may care to take. 


Industrial Notes 


In the Industrial market Anglo-American “A” seems to offer 
as good inducements as anything. Movements have been rather 
violent of late, and in addition to the ordinary depressing in- 
fluences there has been the fact that one of the defaulters recently 
on the Stock Exchange had a fair amount of stock open, and this 
had to be liquidated. The yearly dividend is now nearly due, and 
should be out in about a week’s time. The company has done 
very well, and from 25s. to 30s. is expected, while it is believed 
that it could pay more if it chose. Last year’s dividend was 18s. 
At just over 17}, therefore, the yield would be quite satisfactory 
even were the more moderate estimate correct. 

Activity in the armament shares continues a feature, and in 
view of the certainty that the next few years will see heavy 
Government requirements they should not be lost sight of. We 
referred to some of the companies last week, but there are other 
concerns on the fringe, such as the Birmingham Small Arms 
Company, which should not be ignored. The company has, of 
course, its excellent reputation in the cycle trade in addition. 
For an industrial, Birmingham Small Arms Ordinary at about 
16} seem good enough, the yield being fully 6 per cent. 


Assurance Notes 

The difficulties attending Workmen’s Compensation Assurance 
have again been witnessed in the case of the Globe Accident 
Company. The directors are apparently not eager to extend this 
class of business, feeling that the risk is not sufficiently demon- 
strated. There seems a probability that the result will be that 
very definite lines of demarcation will have to be adopted in regard 
to different trades if the ordinary offices are to take this class of 
work. The outcry against the high premiums charged was very 
marked, and in some cases has been fully justified, and separate 
companies have been formed of a “ mutual” character in inde- 
pendent trades. On the other hand, the experience of the Globe 
seems to show that, taking trades as a whole, the risk is decidedly 
great. More experience is clearly necessary, and in the less risky 
trades it is possible that the result meanwhile will be the formation 
of more groups for mutual assurance. 
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The Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United States 
forward us a cablegram from the head office giving the preliminary 
figures for the year 1899. Assets are shown at £58,333,333, the 
surplus at £ 12,916,666, and the new business at 441,666,666. 

From the Sun Fire Office we receive a request to correct the 

rice of their shares as quoted in ourarticle last week. The figure 
should be 10} instead of 10. This will reduce the yield slightly. 

We can congratulate the Sun Life Office on a scheme of war as- 
surance which is offered to the Volunteers. Congratulations are due, 
because we believe that it was in this journal that the suggestion 
for the scheme was first mooted. Briefly, we recognised the justice 
of the complaints of soldiers in regard to the extra premiums de- 
manded. We also admitted the necessity to make the charges and 
the doubt as to the exact risk. Our suggestion was that all the extra 
premiums should be pooled by a group of offices, and that the 
amount so pooled should go to compensate the offices for the 
outlay over and above the ordinary mortality risk. Any surplus 
was to be divided among survivors fro rata. This is the scheme 
adopted by the Sun, save that it does not combine with other 
offices for the “pooling.” The scheme is perfectly sound and 
perfectly just. At the time of the outbreak of the war the offices 
were charging £5 5s. extra premium. Now many of them want 
£10 10s, The Sun is asking £7 75. 


Points for Investors 


The times are hard for the company promoter, but a few 
ventures are hardy enough to make their appearance. There is, 
for instance, the Southcar Colliery Company. The great rise in 
the price of coal has naturally brought several new colliery con- 
cerns before the public, but the latter must not forget that many 
pits are being reworked, and that the development will have its 
usual result. Very careful scrutiny is necessary. In regard to this 
new venture, it is entirely a matter of the future, and the purchase 
price does not err on the side of leniency. It will be some years 
before the pits are working fully, and we have had no great results 
from colliery investments in ordinary times. The board is the 
best feature of this company, the shares of which cannot be very 
favourably regarded. At all events they should be left to those 
with local knowledge. 

If we knew what the earning power of the Cranbrook District 
Water Company is likely to be it would be easy to say whether 
the new debentures are a fair investment. But until the earning 
capacity is tested it is impossible to speak. So that those who sub- 
scribe for the debentures at the rate of 112} per cent., at which 
figure they should yield exactly 4 per cent., must regard them as 
having a distinctly speculative appearance. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


THE PRIVATE MEMBER AND THE WAR 
70 the Editor of Tuk OuTLOoK 


No doubt you are wise in deprecating the scapegoat policy 
which finds such vociferous expression in a section of the daily Press. 
It has been the accepted trick of official incompetence to gloss over 
public anxiety and indignation by choosing out some one official and 
with a great show kicking him from office. In this South African 
business it is not one Minister or official that can be singled out. 
The Cabinet is responsible for our unpreparedness, and must stand 
or fall in public esteem as a whole. 

But the scapegoat policy is not alone deprecated. Your corre- 
Spondent “ Miles,” who writes in your last issue as one having 
knowledge, says in effect, “Really we soldiers are too busy just 
now to bother about criticism ; we have to put this business through 
for you; when the war is over we'll hear your criticisms and 
answer them.” How familiar it all sounds! To the practised ear in 
Politics it is the old stale trick of the smart official. For who sup- 
poses that when the war is really done with and the British flag 
flies over Bloemfontein and Pretoria the public will bother about 
Criticisms of the manner and the methods of our fighting adminis- 
tration ? It will be of the settlement of South Africa that we shall 
be thinking then. A few experts in Parliament and in the Press 
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will argue out the gun question and a hundred other technicalities 
but the life will be out of their discussions so far as the general 
public goes, and the War Office and the Admiralty will be left 
pretty much as now to await a new crisis and a new muddle. 

No, Sir, I maintain that delay means an entire shelving of a 
vital question ; that now is the time to find out wy our guns are 
outranged ; why our troops were left in entire dependence for 
their very lives upon the mere chance arrival of naval guns in a 
land engagement ; why, with all our past experience of South 
African warfare, we rejected the lessons of that experience as 
regards scouting, careful reconnoitring and the rest, and threw 
away hundreds of valuable lives; why we allowed Admiralty 
Officials to select slow and rotten tubs for transports at highly 
inflated prices; why Admiralty surgeons passed and accepted 
vessels which every well-posted man at Lloyd’s knew to possess 
defective machinery. We want to know these things, and we have 
a right to know Now. 

Parliament meets shortly. I earnestly trust that no official 
palaver will prevent earnest and well-informed men on both sides 
of the House from formulating the points on which the public 
demand explicit information, and seeing that they get it. If we 
had a cohesive Opposition we should know where to look for 
guidance. But as it is we must trust to the character and patriotism 
of the private member. Why not form before Parliament meets a 
small but representative and non-cranky committee of members 
who, irrespective of party and irrespective of differences as to the 
causes of war, will search out what is wrong, and will not rest tilk 
we get value for the twenty millions sterling we spend annually 
upon our Army ? M.P. 


A WORD FOR THE WAR OFFICE 
To the Editor of THz OUTLOOK 


As an onlooker I would add one point to the statement of 
“Miles.” We shall in a fortnight or so have 150,000 men in 
fighting form 7,000 miles away from home. The provisioning of 
men and horses has had to be gathered from the four corners of 
the earth. A gigantic task! The uncensored home letters of 
Tommy Atkins would reveal the smallest discontent. Yet we 
read no word of serious grumbling over the commissariat of this 
huge force. Remember that, please, ye critics of Pall Mall. 
Think of the Crimea, and be thankful for one mercy at least. 

Birmingham : January 9. L. J. M. 


HOME DEFENCE 
To the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


In most places, I suppose, people are beginning to realise that 
the position of the country is insecure, denuded as it is of regular 
troops, and threatened with foreign complications. But Govern- 
ment, unless directly approached, may remain ignorant of the 
strength of public feeling, and, as in the initial preparations for the 
war, may postpone taking precautions for home defence until too 
late. The anti-vaccinationists who were determined to have their 
way carried their point ; sensible people too often lack the energy 
to impress the Government. 

Two memorials on “ Home Defence” have been sent up from 
this county, one from the National Conservative League, a body 
largely composed of working men, the other from the Magistrates 
and Deputy-Lieutenants at Quarter Sessions. If other parts of 
England will take up the question the country will soon be placed 
in a position of defence. Many of your readers could probably 
organise public feeling in their own neighbourhood and arrange 
for resolutions or memorials on “ Home Defence” to be sent up 
to Government. To such I venture to appeal, for the need is 
urgent and the time is short. C. PoyNTZ SANDERSON. 

The Blanquettes, Worcester. 


[What measures does our correspondent suggest? He will 
assist sympathisers with his views if he will state—ED. ] 





HOW TO SPECULATE SUCCESSFULLY IN WAR_ TIME.--Important 
article and advice contained in this week's Stuck Market Report just issued, post free, 
by the LONDON AND PARIS EXCHANGE, Ltd., 24 Throgmorton Street, 
London, E.C. Telegrams, ‘‘ Plenarily," London. Advances on Mining Shares at 
6 per cent. 
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PASSIVE COURAGE 
To the Editor of Tue OuTLooK 


While we are all admiring the courage of our soldiers, and 
lamenting the loss of so many brilliant officers, it may seem un- 
gracious to suggest that personal bravery is only part of the equip- 
ment of a soldier, and that we are in the habit of thinking too 
exclusively of a quality which, under the conditions of modern 
warfare, is only occasionally of the highest value. 

The checks that we have suffered at the hands of the Boer 
forces up to now, so far as: they have not been due to a strategy 
which was imposed on us by conditions not of our own making, 
point to an undesirable venturesomeness on the part of our officers, 
an impatience of the self-restraint which is indispensable in dealing 
with an enemy alike cunning and composed. 

War is not a game carried on to amuse spectators and bring 
glory to the players ; it is a very serious business. An enemy is 
often defeated by apparent inaction no less than by feats in the 
field. The mere presence of our forces in Africa daily tries the 
strength of our’ opponents,‘exhausts their resources. We can 
make no greater mistake than to squander our strength in dashes 
at Kimberley, and even at Ladysmith. So far our reverses have 
really been small ; even the reverses at the Tugela and Stormberg 
are infinitesimal compared with those suffered in other campaigns 
in which we have eventually been victorious. These reverses are 
only important so far as they affect public opinion in South Africa, 
in Europe, and at home’; but for this reason, and very much for 
this reason, we should do all we can to encourage our generals to 
play the waiting game. Pressure is brought to bear on them by 
officers and privates alike; nothing is more difficult than to 
regulate the fighting fury of English troops, to prevent them from 
suffering owing to the defects of their own excellent qualities. 
Passive courage is admirable no less than active courage ; it is 
perhaps more admirable ; it is more difficult, its heroism is less 
obvious, and it is apt to go unrewarded. 

This passive courage is no less necessary at home. Is it wise 
to be always asking for news? To be perpetually wondering why 
Sir Redvers Buller does not advance? To forbode disaster, 
because each day does not bring the story of a sensational 
victory ? 

It is not the first duty. ofan officer to win the V.C. It is very 
much not his duty to be impatient of strategy and tactics by which 
his personal valour is apt to pass unnoticed. Our object is to win 
not battles but a campaign; the fewer the battles the better, so 
long as that end is ultimately achieved. 

It is better that we should be without news than that we 
should hear of heroic deeds, which, however glorious in themselves, 
do nothing to advance our final victory, even if they do not 
actually place obstacles in its way. 

So far we have every:reason to be proud of the courage of our 
soldiers, but it is ungrateful to.ask them to be perpetually demon- 
strating their heroism. Let us reserve some of our admiration for 
that duller quality of doggedness, which seems to be particularly 
necessary in dealing with our present enemy. 


Newport Pagnell. J. C. T. 


CANADA AND THE trooth REGIMENT 
To the Editor of Tuk OuTLooK’ 


Well knowing the patriotic interest you take in anything and 
everything which tends to cement the bonds of a United Empire, 
I would earnestly draw your attention to the fact that hundreds 
and hundreds of my young countrymen are ready and anxious to 
join the rooth Regiment (now officially styled the 1st battalion 
Leinster Regiment), stationed at Halifax, Nova Scotia, directly 
the War Office authorities see fit to repatriate this regiment, so 
historically connected with the land of the Maple Leaf, by restoring 
to it its original distinctive title, to wit, “The Prince of Wales’ 
Royal Canadian Regiment,” together with its national badges 
and special pattern uniform. It is not reasonable to expect our 
patriotic sons to enlist in their old regiment. so long as its uniform 
and appointments bear the word “ Leinster.” This should be 
remedied at once, and the title “ Royal Canadian,” together with 
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the Maple Leaf, should be embroidered on the blue shoulder. 
straps piped white, of the uniform. 

It is utter folly for anyone to assert that our adventurous youth 
will not enlist on the Imperial pay. What they do want is to see 
the world and serve in an Imperial regiment representative of this 
great Dominion. Our permanent local corps, despite a little 
better pay, are growing less and less attractive to our youth, 
inasmuch as life therein is very monotonous, there are no 
pensions, very remote chance of seeing service, slow promo. 
tion, and no opening for a man to better his prospects, such as 
exist in the Imperial service. Our loyal petition for the repatria- 
tion of the 1ooth Prince of Wales’ Royal Canadian Regiment has 
been dragging on since 1897, and yet nothing has apparently been 
done to give this far-reaching and eminently desirable scheme a 
practical test. 

With the temper and spirit of the Canadian people roused as it 
is, it is to be hoped that repatriation of the regiment will no 
longer be delayed by the voice of inexperienced theorists. The 
present men in the 1ooth could very easily be drafted out to fill up 
casualties in other Irish regiments, and the regiment brought back 
to its former distinctive status within a month from the commence- 
ment of recruiting. Halifax, Nova Scotia, could well become the 
depot of the regiment by virtue of its fine barrack accommodation, 
but by reason of its larger area and greater adaptation for recruit- 
ing purposes the banner Province of Ontario, which contributed so 
many of the original officers and men to the rooth Regiment at 
its formation, would be preferred as a base for active recruiting, in 
which case the Depét might very properly be restored to its 
original location at Toronto. 

There is a strong consensus of opinion existing throughout the 
Dominion that if the Imperial officers recruiting for the regiment 
are permitted to enlist Canadian Sons of the Empire under 
reasonable conditions, and if they are not discouraged by the 
influences of any local Militia officers (under direction of their 
chief), the Royal Canadians could be raised to a strength of 1,000 
to 1,500 in less than three months. 

When, therefore, may I ask is the scheme to be tested, and 
recruiting for the regiment to be ordered to proceed ? 

[ enclose my card, but not for publication. MAPLE LEAF, 

Albany Club, Toronto: December Io. 


THE MUDDLE AND THE HAT 
To the Editor of THR OUTLOOK 


The letter from “ Miles” on “The Muddle and the Hat, 
published in your last issue, ought to be printed on its own account 
and spread over “acres” of our territory. AN AVERAGE Boy. 

Bexhill. 


‘“*EST-IL POSSIBLE?” 
Zo the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


One of the “ Notes” in your last issue attributes the query 
Est-il possible ? to George 111. It was Prince George of Denmark, 
consort of Princess (afterwards Queen) Anne, who, on hearing of 
each fresh defection from his father-in-law, James II., exclaimed, 
“ Est-il possible?” When, in turn, he also deserted, some one in- 
quired, “What! has £s¢-z/ possible ? gone too?” 

Kennington, S.E. A CONSTANT READER. 


[We have received other letters to this effect.—Eb.] 


THE: TRIUMPHS OF ASEPTIC SURGERY 


Zo th: Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


You have of late extolled the triumphs of aseptic surgery, 
especially in connection with the war. You may, perhaps, care 
to note a remarkable operation just reported from across the 
Atlantic. An English sailor, named Taylor, was brought into 4 
hospital at Philadelphia with a huge tumour involving the left 
shoulder and arm. As examination showed it to be an osteo- 
sarcoma or “ bone-cancer,” which would prove rapidly fatal if not 
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interfered with, its removal was decided upon. On opening into 
the growth it was found to have spread so extensively that no 
removal short of the most radical was of any value whatever : it 
was necessary to amputate the entire arm, shoulder, and collar- 
bone, together with portions of three ribs. ‘Yet the huge wound 
healed completely and rapidly, and the man is now able to perform 
the duties of orderly in the hospital. 

Such are the triumphs of aseptic surgery that numerous cases 
are now on record of the removal of the entire shoulder-blade, the 
clavicle, and the shoulder joint or upper third of the arm ; and several 
cases are known of the removal of two of these together ; but such 
a fearful “clean sweep” as in the present case is rather unusual. 
From the angle of the jaw down to the hip, the left side of the 
patient’s body is now almost a straight line. But what will not a 
man cheerfully give in exchange for his life ? 

In the cases where the disease is confined to the shoulder and 
upper third of the arm, these may be completely removed and the 
arm retained. It is, of course, attached to the body only by the 
muscles, but it makes a surprisingly useful member. It cannot, of 
course, be lifted far upward, but for carrying, pulling or 
co-operating with the other hand it is of great service. 

The reason for such radical amputations of course is that, if 
the smallest portion of the “cancer” be left, it will reproduce the 
entire tumour inside of a few months, and again threaten the 
patient’s life. M. D. 


HOW THE NATIONS LOVE US 


To the Editor of THk# OUTLOOK 


The enclosed pictorial post-card from Russia (made in 
Germany) may be worthy of reproduction in Zhe Outlook as a 
sign of how England is hated at present. W. 

London, W. 


[The reverse of the post-card our correspondent sends us 
is largely taken up by a sketch of two gentlemen in their shirt- 
sleeves, and a lady in a big apron, vigorously belabouring a pair 
of youths in tennis costume. Above is the legend, “ Deutsche 
Manner, Deutsche Frauen, Helft den Englishman verhauen” 
(German men and German women help to smash the English- 
man). The clothing of one of the suffering youths is marked 
“ Made in Germany.” —ED.] 


WHERE THE AVERAGE BOY IS NEGLECTED, 
AND WHY 


To the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


I read with interest your leaderette on the neglect of the 
average boy in our schools. It seems to me all your remarks 
apply only to the big public schools. 

In very many of our grammar schools the average boy is 
certainly neglected, and is herded in large numbers in the middle 
and lower classes of the school, in order that the top classes may 
be few and select, with a view to winning scholarships at the 
Universities. It is a great waste of public funds that two or three 
masters should devote their time to pushing on these scholarship 
boys in order to win fame for the school— ze. for the headmaster ; 
for at present the assistant-master does not count. Much waste 
would be prevented if the schools in an area were grouped, and 
the scholarship boys sent to ove school out of the many. It is 
ike running a whole mill to crush a few grains of corn. 

Another point which your up-to-date paper might well bring 
out is the iniquitous system of capitation fees. It degrades educa- 
tion, turns the best of headmasters into a profit-seeker, and is a 
great injustice to three-fourths of the headmasters of our grammar 
schools—the smaller ones. The general rule is for the headmaster 
to get £150 a year and a house +a capitation fee of £2 or £3 on 
each b-y. In our big day-schools in towns this often gives a 
head £1,000 a year; while in our country grammar schools it 
gives very inadequate remuneration to the head. And the former 
probably works not nearly so hard as the latter. 

Thus in one school—a big public school—the head got £5,000 
a year, and only one of his assistant-masters got over £200, 
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In another the head got £1,220, and £150 a year was the 
general pay of the forty assistant-masters. 

In another the head got £1,150, and only three of his twenty- 
six assistants got over £150, and the salaries in this school were 
less than those in a Board school. ; 

In another the numbers went up fifty in consequence of an 
improved staff of masters. The head was the better by £100; the 
staff got nothing. 

Your paper would be doing a good service if it suggested to 
the Board of Education that, when schools are reorganised, educa- 
tion generally would be benefited if a fixed remuneration were 
given to the bead, with increments up to a certain amount, espe- 
cially as this would be a boon to the greater portion of the 
headmasters themselves. Thus in one of the country grammar 
schools recently advertising for a head, £150 was offered anda 
house, and £2 on forty boys, ten of whom were boarders. This 
only makes about £250 a year, unless the boarders should largely 
increase, which is not likely. Bank clerks can rise to more than 
that in a decent bank. 

The Charity Commissioners are quite hopeless in such matters, 
and their ideas are half a century behind the time, although they 
talk largely about “the best interests of the school.”. Capitation 
fees are not in the best interests of the school. I know one school 
where the headmaster took three boys, who had bad characters 
from their last school, because his own numbers were going down 
and his fees with them. In less than a term the evil influence of 
those boys could be traced right through the school. If the head- 
master had received only a fixed salary, he would have had no 
inducement to thus injure the morality of:his school. I could also 
point to other cases. Capitation fees are a source of temptation 
to the great majority of heads. Such a debasing practice is un- 
known in any school out of the British Empire. 

The Church of England suffers from the unequal distribution 
of its funds. But there is no chance of the whole system being 
reformed. Secondary education suffers. from a similar cause. 
But here a chance for reform is offered, now that the whole of 
secondary education is about to be taken up and dealt with—let 
us hope on broad and equitable lines.. If in the new scheme of 
secondary education all the endowments were pooled, there would 
be a levelling up all round, and less demand would be made on 
the rates. M.A. OXON, 

Jan. 9. 


ON ‘“‘THE SLAVE”’ 


To the Editor of TH& OuTLOOK 


The social aspect of a book is no part of literary criticism; but 
it strikes me as a novel-reader as rather curious that no reviewer 
of “The Slave” has noted that the majority of the characters are 
people we meet every day in the season ; and these acquaintances 
are touched off with that caustic accuracy which reminds one of Mr. 
Hichens as musical critic and also as.author ot “The Green 
Carnation.” i 

Just as for “Coningsby” and “ Marcella,” keys were freely 
handed about, so it may be permissible to suggest the identity of 
some of the characters in “The Slave.” This is merely putting on 
paper what is said over the teacups. The original of Sir Reuben 
Allabroth has some of the rarest jewels and a house in Park Lane. 
In M. Anneau, most people see a famous operatic tenor p.lloried ; 
the sting lies in making him a baritone, which it has been often 
contended he really is. The Arima donna'in the barrow race is 
of course Madame Melba, and the big boy is darkly surmised to 
be the Duke of Orleans. Barré is imagined to be:Signor Tosti, 
Araki is considered to be Mr. Maurice Farkoa, and the practical 
Mr. Wilson is remarkably like Mr. Faber. Lord and Lady St. 
Aubyn are cruel sketches if they are really intended for a notable 
pair I shall refrain from naming. ‘ The vacuous old Scotchman” 
was once before derided in the “ Londoners,” and is not Mr. Fane 
meant for that middle-aged man, rarely well-dressed, who never 
leaves town, but leads that inner section ot old-fashioned society 
which neither romps nor admits parvenus ?: 

Mr. Hichens may think that the caps’ have been fitted on 
wrong heads or he may tell us so. CLUB-MAN, 
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YNDHAM’S THEATRE, corner of Cranbourne Street, 
Charing Cross Road, W.C.—Sole Proprietor, Mr. CHARLES WYNDHAM.— 
EVERY EVENING, at 9, DAVID GARRICK. Mr. Charles Wyndham, 
Messrs. William Farren, Alfred Bishop, Arthur Bourchier, S. Hewson, A. E. George, 
S. Pringle, C. Terric; Miss Emily Miller, Miss FE. Vining, and Miss Mary Moore. 
At 8.30, DR. JOHNSON. MATINEE EVERY SATURDAY, at 3. 


LYCEUM. THE SNOW MAN. 
TWICE DAILY, at 2.15 and 8.15. 
A FAIRY PLAY FOR YOUNG AND OLD. 
Box Office (Mr. H. Scarisbrick) open daily, ro till ro. 








SAVOY. 
EVERY EVENING, at 8.15. 
THE ROSE OF PERSIA, 
By Basti Hoop and ArTHUR SULLIVAN. 
MATINEE EVERY SATURDAY, at 2.30. 
Box Office, 9 to 11 P.M. R. D'}OYLY CARTE, Manager. 


RURY LANE THEATRE ROYAL.—Managing Director, 
ARTHUR COLLINS.—Daily, at 1.30 and 7.30, the Children’s Pantomime, 
JACK AND TH: BEANSTALK. By Artuur Sturcess and ARTHUR 
Cottins. Music by J. M. Grover. Dan Leno, Herbert Campbell, &c. Box Office 
now open. 


DALY'S THEATRE.—Sole Proprietor, Mr. GEo. EDWARDES. 

TO-NIGHT, and EVERY EVENING, at 8.15, MATINEE EVERY SATUR- 
DAY, at 2.30, SAN TOY, a New Chinese Musical Play. ‘The Book by Epwarp 
Morton. Lyrics by Harry GREENBANK and ADRIAN Ross. Music by SIDNEY 
Jones. Powerful Cast. Box Office open 10 till 10. 











THE WEEK AT THE PLAY 
A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM 


It is as though Shakespeare had come back to show 
our writers of pantomime their business. Fairy story and 
broad clowning, noble dames and squires, the time- 
honoured ingredients, are at Her Majesty’s Theatre as at 
Drury Lane, but with a difference. Pure light-hearted- 
ness, a joyin the adventure for its own sake, comedy 
whose every line repeats ‘‘ How goodly a thing is life,” 
we get in the earlier pantomime; in the other, artifice 
and a new luxury—the medicine of Nature is lacking. 
Shakespeare wrote ‘‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream” on a 
merry day and for a merry people, at a time when the 
genius of the countryside still beat in all men’s hearts; 
when others than Theseus could say : 


I will hear that play ; 
For never anything can be amiss 
When simpleness and duty tender it. 


The fun is wild and quick, yet clear and mellow as a peal 
of full-chested laughrer ; tenderness and fancy too are in 
this riot of perfect health that was written in days when 
the child that lingers on in men and women stood shame- 
lessly confessed, and none cried fie upon it. 

Such a play as this must always find a welcome, or 
things will be going badly with us. The pity of it is that 
neither the Mr. Meredith or Mr. Hardy of the ’seventies, 
nor Mr. Hewlett of to day have furnished us with more. 
Meanwhile we are content with this revival, whose spirit 
and sentiment have been admirably caught by the com- 
pany of players of which Mr. Tree is the leader. The 
scenery, painted by Messrs Harker, Craven, and Hann, 
is, in a word, beautiful. The ‘‘ wood near Athens,” in 
particular, is a lovely spot, the very place for fairy revels 
by night and love’s vows by day. The leafiness and 
warmth of June are in it. Here come Oberon and Titania 
and their elves; Lysander and Hermia, the lovers who 
have taken flight; Helena and Demetrius who have 
hastened after them; and Bottom the Weaver with his 
fellow players It is a goodly revel, this bout of light- 
hearted confusion, and Mr. Tree’s company went at it 
with a zest. It was pleasant to see children fill the stage 
as well; they came with Oberon and Titania, enjoying 
their share in these doings to the full, and imparting, we 
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fancy, some of their own illusion to more sophisticateg 
players. 

The broad comedy of the piece was in excellent hands, 
Mr. Tree made the most of Bottom; the conceit, vanity, 
and bombast of this clown were admirable. Every line was 
squeezed dry, and whether it was the absurd egotism of the 
hectoring weaver turned player, or the unruffled boor, ass. 
headed, calmly accepting the caresses of the Fairy Queen, 
Mr. Tree made them of a piece. Mr. McLeay, again, as 
Quince gave us a perfect piece of shrewd characterisation, 
His art was very subtle, in fine contrast to the breadth and 
vigour of Bottom, his foil, and the two together, the one 
pinched and prudent, the other loud and plethoric, make 
a combination hard to better. The other clowns, Messrs, 
Robson, Calvert, and Stevens, were worthy of the troupe. 
In their hands was the broad comedy of the thing, and 
against them the purely comic characters were ill-matched, 
Mr. Lewis Waller, the Lysander, was suffering from loss of 
voice, and therefore it would be idle to do more than wish 
him a speedy recovery. Demetrius was of the stage, 
stagey ; he lacked the ease and mobility without which 
comedy becomes melodrama and suffers from excess, 
Miss Sarah Brooke as Hermia was very capable, but of 
the quartette it fell to Miss Dorothea Baird to take the 
honours. As Helen she was exquisite, and it is no easy 
task to be exquisite when you are a young lady in pursuit 
of an unwilling lover. But here were restraint that 
measured impetus, a beautiful delivery that knew the very 
colour of its language, and a method and presence so 
delicate as to take the offence out of an indelicate position. 
We must congratulate Miss Dorothea Baird ; for her per- 
formance was not only rhythmic, but had in it that 
fine intelligence without which the glow and essence of 
comedy are but half won. Of the remaining mortals, the 
Theseus of Mr. Mollison was dignified, a trifle too 
elocutionary perhaps for the occasion, but worthily done. 

The fairies were bound to succeed, being mostly 
children. In Mrs. Tree they had a graceful Queen who 
spoke her lines very prettily and set most of us to envying 
the long-eared Bottom. Oberon was less _ skilfully 
managed, Miss Julia Neilson over-loading the part with 
dramatic effects quite without the range of comedy. Her 
Oberon was ponderous and lacked suddenness ; not at 
all the sort of king to lord it over fairies, but something 
of the schoolmaster. And lastly, we must take that deft 
organism, Puck. Very much do we doubt whether any 
player of the company has set to work with a greater 
purpose and earnestness than Miss Louie Freear who 
acted this part. Herein is a certain pathos, for in despite 
of herself this clever little mime has failed to embody the 
entirely comic spirit of Shakespeare’s imp. We admired 
the pluck of the little actress, her zest and swiftness, and 
feel that disapproval must hit her hard. But her Puck is 
the Puck of familiar pantomime, a monster similar to 
those that deliver badly-made couplets with a conven- 
tional intonation and use trapdoors where others use 
doorways. The experiment that thus made use of Miss 
Freear’s almost unique gifts was a bold one, and we 
sincerely hope that time will rob it of some of its cruelty. 
It remains but to add that fairies and mortals are beauti- 
fully and tastefully dressed, and that the whole production 
is one creditable to players and management alike. 

Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Sommernachtstraum” music accom- 
panied the performance, and added considerably to the 
beauty of as perfect an entertainment as is now to be 
found anywhere in London. O. P. C. 
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‘THE ENGLISH ART” 


An exhibition of the Royal Society of Painters in Water- 
colour usually presents the appearance of a museum of 
curiosities, where examples of each geological epoch are 
preserved side by side under glass. They range, in the 
present instance, between an Early Victorian study of 
primroses, which, in its oval frame of the period, may 
evoke a- smile from present-day critics, and the ‘‘ Bull- 
fight” of Mr. Arthur Melville, which will win their ap- 
proval by its ‘‘ modernity.” 

Between these widely different ways of using water- 
colour there is not artistically a pin to choose—the up- 
to-date manner is not essentially superior to the more old- 
fashioned one. During the last thirty years there has 
been no orderly development of the resources of the 
material, but rather a succession of fashions in technique, 
so generally followed as to make water-colour art seem a 
thing of processes, anything but attractive to a strong 
and individual artist. It has therefore been gradually 
abandoned for the most part to the amateur and to his 
friend, the commercial artist (for there is nothing a wealthy 
amateur so much admires as a saleable picture, an ad- 
miration not entirely flattering). Thus it happens that the 
undeveloped possibilities of water-colour are less studied 
to-day than in the time of William Hunt or Fred Walker. 
Our first-rate painters dabble in it a little patronisingly 
and as a relaxation, but, on the whole, are content to 
believe what water-colour painters tell them concerning 
“the limitations of the medium”—that blessed phrase. 
One imagines them chanting like school children in self- 
satisfied chorus :— 


La peinture & l’huile 

N’est pas si facile, 

Mais c’est beaucoup plus belle 
Que la peinture aquarelle. 


Toso good purpose have they neglected it that it has 
been possible for a very acute and influential critic to 
proclaim, as at the head of this branch of art, an amateur 
—oh! an exceptional amateur, of course—in fact, an 
amazing amateur. As Mr. Brabazon is showing a collec- 
tion of pictures at Goupil’s at the present moment, he may 
conveniently be considered along with the Water-colour 
Society’s Exhibition. 

If it were merely a question of comparing his show 
with this latter, one might readily grant him first place. 
He is far better than Mr. Melville or Mr. Allan, more 
varied and of course infinitely more delicate. Indeed, I 
think these two artists capture rather more than their 
Share of attention. ‘‘ Masters of their medium,” say the 
critics from D. S. M. downwards, and they certainly 
swagger in lordly fashion, for all the world like the clown 
with the learned donkey. ‘‘One word from me makes 
him do whatever he wants.” ‘Slaves of their medium” 
is the emendation I humbly offer as a less misleading 
description of these artists and the bulk of water-colour 
men who would fain do likewise within their limits. They 
know well, it is true, what water-colour may easily be 
coaxed into doing, as it were, of itself. They study its 
obvious whims and exploit them ingeniously (surely 
these are rather the qualities of a slave than a master), 
and, above all, any attempt at self-expression is kept 
abjectly subordinate to the preservation of a certain 
rather unmeaning beauty of colour, which is within the 
reach of anyone who can float water-colour on nicely and 
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let it alone. No one denies the sensuous charm of this 
sort of thing. You can get such colour in no other way. 
But it seems a little undignified to accept so much from a 
happy chance, and above all to sacrifice to this, as almost 
everyone does, the more intellectual qualities of painting. 
In Mr. Allan’s big market picture how foolishly the 
figures are blotted in without feeling for construction or 
perspective (how serious Mrs. Allingham’s modest little 
drawing appears by the side of it!), bow in all his drawings 
the monotonous colour scheme seems preoccupied chiefly 
in exploiting the force of those pigments that happen 
to be the most powerful in the water-colour box. If 
Mr. Melville draws a little better he offers a still finer 
example of work done with a minimum of intellectual 
effort. He paints crowds not because they interest him, 
but because they help the manufacture of ‘‘blobby” 
water-colours, and goes to Spain because it offers him 
patches of red and yellow. Mr. Hemy, however, has one 
picture showing great power in his narrow speciality. 
Compared with these men Mr. Brabazon is an artist of 
astonishing range. Whilst retaining to the full the im- 
palpable beauty of fluent water-colour, he sacrifices to it 
nothing of his intention, he is really spontaneous and not 
merely prudent—does not, in fact, feel his shackles at all. 
Within the limits of a ‘‘one-go” colour sketch he is 
supreme, and to mention the best of his drawings—paint- 


_ings I mean—recalls the fabulist’s basket of fruit, and 


leaves us an empty gallery. 

If however superficial, or rather molecular, perfection 
of execution be abandoned, there remains in the domain 
of aquarelle a field in many ways more suited than oil- 
painting for the severer qualities of invention and design 
and in which great distinction of colour is possible, though 
perhaps it will hardly rival the lyric quality of Mr. Braba- 
zon’s paint. I only know one living painter who has 
developed this art which is as serious as fresco, but any 
one who knows the series of pictures Mr. Smythe has 
painted of country life, studies recalling at once Virgil and 
Balzac, will hesitate to place Mr. Brabazon at the head of 
English water-colour painting. It did not require a critic 
of the calibre of D. S. M. to point out the insufficiency of 
Mr. Tom Lloyd. E. 


WANTED, A COMPOSER 


MusIcAL prospects are no more exhilarating at the begin- 
ning of 1900 than they were a twelvemonth since. Music- 
ally, we have fallen on dull times, and for the moment 
the source of improvement is hard to indicate. A century 
which opened in a blaze of glory is fizzling out in a sadly 
different manner, with not even one composer of the first 


rank left to pen its swan-song. There is no composer 


living to-day worthy to be named in the same breath with 
either Wagner or Brahms, the last of the giants with 
whom, it would seem, a glorious line, going back unbroken 
to Bach and Handel, has, for the time at all events, come 
to a melancholy end. Even the younger men of promise 
have done little during the past twelve months ; or if they 
have, at all events, their works have failed to penetrate 
the fogs which guard our shures. Perosi promised much; 
but the fatal mistake was committed of giving perform- 
ances of his music, when eager hopes which had been 
excited in the breasts of the optimistic were dashed in- 
continently to the ground. Perosi may still do something, 
for he has gifts and powers of no common order if he would 
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turn them to the best account. But he is hardly to be 
regarded as the Messiah for which the musical world is 
looking to-day. Dohnanyi is a second youth of promise 
whose future achievements will be followed with interest, and 
doubtless there are others of equal merit at work in various 
countries known already to some and likely to emerge 
before long. But the man who is wanted, though he 
may be on the way, has not yet arrived. It is the oppor- 
tunity of the century for a musician of genius. Who will 
have the enterprise to grasp it? At atime like the pre- 
sent, when patriotism is once more the first of virtues, the 
answer to such a question is obvious enough. A native 
music-maker should seize the vacant throne—finding his 
inspiration naturally in his country’s present trouble. 
Leaving the main suggestion for the consideration of those 
to whom it is addressed, is there anything in this theory 
of war and the like inspiring music? Surely the notion 
is fallacious ? What has art which knows no frontiers to 
do with patriotism which never gets outside them ? Doubt- 
less the patriotic sentiment may furnish particular inspira- 
tion when the capacity is there beforehand. The German 
triumphs of 1870 certainly gave us the ‘‘ Kaisermarsch” 
of Wagner and the ‘‘ Triumphlied”’ of Brahms. But then 
Brahms had previously composed the German Requiem 
and Wagner ‘‘Der Ring des Nibelungen.” The most 
conspicuous examples of patriotic art which recent Im- 
perial events have brought to light are ‘‘ Soldiers of the 
Queen” and ‘‘ The Absent-Minded Beggar.” Could one 
say more—or less ? H. A. S. 


‘*8632”’ 


WHEN the girl showed signs of encouraging another young man 
Jim Yates, as the shortest way of showing his disgust with life and 
her, left his occupation of shoemaker and enlisted. Which quite 
settled the other young man’s account with that girl ; for she at 
once gave herself up to a most plain and outspoken affection 
for the soldier whom she could not hope to see again for three 
years. If the time was long, it would prove all the more how 
true she was. That is the way of girls; and this one wrote a 
letter to Jim Yates in barracks every week, which he answered 
once a month, being no scholar. The other girls at the boot- 
closing always knew when Nell had just received “word from 
Jim.” Then came the great silence of Jim’s two years in India, 
and the girl watched, and watered, and pruned, and trimmed the 
plant of her love till it grew bigger and more beautiful even than 
she believed it to be. After three years and six weeks a knock 
came to the door of the house where she lived in the long street 
of the boot-making town, and when Nell opened the door and saw 
the lamplight from behind her fall on the brown face of Jim Yates 
—Corporal Yates—there happened what no one that ever tried has 
succeeded in fully or properly describing, because it is not de- 
scribable at all, but it is what principally keeps the world going. 
And so Jim Yates married the girl, stocking the house with his 
deferred pay and her savings, and resumed shoemaking. 

Jim Yates did not possess all the Christian virtues ; before you 
could put him in a play, for example, he would have to be con- 
siderably improved. He was not always wise in the matter of 
beer, and his bull-terrier led him into courses of which his wife did 
not approve. She told him so, and stuck to it, and got a smack 
from his open hand. At the name “ coward !” he nearly repeated 
the blow with his closed fist ; but, strangely enough, he went out 
instead with his terrier and came back with five pounds anda 
puppy whippet. After a long silence he said: “ Here’s five quid 
against what’s comin’, Nell. An’ you don’t mind me keepin’ a 
whippet? There ain’t much harm in whippet racin’.” Long after 
he had fallen asleep that night she lay awake tending and cherish- 
ing her memory of the evening he came back from India. When 
what was coming came, and proved to be a boy, Jim Yates gave 
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the whippet away as a gift; but he was not very prudent in the 
matter of beer that night ; far from it. 

In regard to soldiering Yates was not an enthusiast. He did 
not seem at all proud of having been in the army ; did not know 
as how it had done him any good ; didn’t think all the same jt 
had done him any harm ; anyhow, he was done with it, thank 
God. He stuck to his shoemaking, and won a bet of five shillings 
that his kid was heavier than a mate’s boy a month older, Every 
morning on his way to work he passed a newspaper shop with its 
placards outside. “THREATENING ASPECT OF AFRICAN 
AFFAIRS” did not move him; * INCREASING TENSION ” Suggested 
nothing. Even “WAR INEVITABLE” had no effect upon him, 
because he was not sure of the meaning of “ inevitable” ; the same 
with “WAR IMMINENT.” He kept on hammering shoe-leather 
and listened to his mates “jawing.” But one morning the bill 
pulled him up sharp ; the words were as simple as words can be: 
“ Reserves to be called out.” That he understood perfectly ; clear 
as a bugle-call that rang in the mind of Jim Yates. “You'll be 
havin’ a piece o’ paper soon, Jim,” said his mates. He merely 
gave a nod. Nell, his wite, out for her midday vegetables while 
the baby slept, saw the bill too, and the words struck at her heart 
like knives. By dint of asking she learned all about the “bit o 
paper” that might come; and when Jim returned home, after 
some timorous approaches to the subject, she blurted out, “Do 
you expect the paper, Jim?” 

Now, he who says that the British soldier is just you and] 
with a red coat is a misinformed man; and he who writes that the 
man who has passed through the army for a short three years 
returns to civil life again as if he had never been there, is a shallow 
fool. For you must know that the uniform of the British soldier 
has in it more marvel-working powers than the most wondrous 
wizard-cloak that ever was fabled ; and life by bugle-call, fixed 
hours, word of command, and salute is a mysterious worship of 
most miraculous agencies. Else why should Jim Yates, when 
his fearful wife asked that question of him, answer: “ Blast my 
eyes! D’yethink I’m a-goin’ to wait for their dam’ papers? I’m 
a-goin’ to report myself.” Yates, it will be observed, had every 
reason to detest that “ bit o’ paper,” to shirk it even, if he could, 
Life ran smoothly with him ; he possessed the greatest treasure a 
man can have—the usury of it lay in the cradle there ; he had 
never professed any enthusiasm for the soldier’s calling, and yet, 
look you, he went next day on the strength of a newspaper 
placard and reported himself in advance. Then he came home 
and worked like a slave during the intervening weeks for money 
to leave to his wife, and off he went. 

Crash of brass and boom of drum, and the resolute thud, thud, 
of the regiment on its way to the quay. Laughing, cheering, 
kissing, and weeping they pass. Ay, here’s Jim and his two 
stripes. /s that Jim—that big soldier? “Come along, Nell, to the 
gates. Let’s carry the kid” They ease up at the gates, a little 
moment of no discipline for all to say farewell. ‘ Don’t worry 
about me, Jim ; I'll keep myself.” ‘Good-bye, old girl ; and re- 
member my number is 8632. So long’s you don’t see that in the 
papers I’m all right.” “Get it over, lads ; hurry up,” says the 
captain. ‘“ Dadda,” shouts the kid, and Jim is off. 

Jim Yates smokes and laughs and jests like any other man on 
the voyage out. What he thinks he keeps to himself He listens 
to the talk of Boers and kopjes, but he really has no deadly thirst 
for information. The British uniform is on him, and that is why 
he is there. But every night, and each night more than the one 
before, ere he falls to sleep, there comes over him a memory of the 
nights he has left behind, and the days, and the mornings ; and he 
would like to be safe back. He will do his duty, but he will take 
no risks. “Dash it all ! a man with a wife and kid ought to look 
after hisself.” 

Right up they went into the thick of the first fighting. And 
every night at the hour of sleep the memory of what he had left, 
now grown into a vision, visited Jim Yates. Bugle-call at 3 A.M. 
Up and at the enemy by first streak of day. Advance over broken 
country ; dodging from rock to rock. “Not much looking a'ter 
oneself here,” says Corporal Yates ; “it’s stick to it and chance it.” 
Corporal Yates has the British uniform on his back, let wife and 
babe call ever so loud. “I am fair sick o’ this crawlin’. When the 
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éevil is the fix bayonets coming, and rush ‘em?” It has come; 
and the charge too. A yell, a clatter of steel, a scramble. The 
captain leaps in the air, his word of command turned to a wild 
shriek. “Come on!” shouts the lieutenant, a beardless school- 
boy, as he sprints for the ragged fire-tipped ledge twenty yards 
further up. Yates is after him. Yates, with his wife and child at 
home, and his nightly visions, and his resolves to look after him- 
self, is chasing this reckless youngster, fifteen paces before anyone 
else, into certain death. The lieutenant is first, for he had a start, 
and besides he holds the school record for “the quarter.” He 
mounts the rock-edged entrenchment and turns to shout again 
“Come on!” Then he falls, potted point blank. Corporal Yates 
is over with the bayonet ; the man who fired that shot casts one 
terrified look on the steel and runs; but Yates at the moment is 
not fastidious as to back or front, and so transfixes him as he 
offers. He sees a gun and a man at the breech about to fire, 
and rushes straight at him, and—the last conscious thought of 
Yates was of his boy calling “ Dadda” in a very loud voice. 

“What’s this?” says the sergeant of the party out to collect 
the wounded. ‘Why there ain’t nothin’ here but a pair o’ boots.” 
A pair of boots and as much of a man as will go into them is all. 
“Can't make nothin’ o’ this. Any o’ you chaps recognise the 
feet?” Nobody recognises them. “ You can safely put that chap 
down as missing, sergeant—most of him is, anyhow.” And so 
down it went as a query for the “missing.” All that was left to 
be buried of Corporal Yates was a pair of boots, with some ghastly 
remnant of him inside. 

Do the “missing” ever come back? Nell asks of many. No 
pension, medal, stripe, or reward can ever come to Jim Yates. 
He died for his religion—the British uniform; his sole but im- 
perishable epitaph—“ 8632”—graven deep in a woman’s soul. 

W. L. WATSON. 


IN PASSING 


Poor Vice-Admiral Richard Duckworth King has passed away 
without having made an enemy in the service. He was a man of 
a high nervous sensitiveness, who could organise a dockyard or 
manauvre a fleet in peace time, but would never have been called 
upon to command a fleet in war. His death may be traced to the 
Vella frauds at Malta dockyard, for he was admiral of the dock- 
yard when the frauds were at their height, and he signed away 
thousands of pounds in sublime ignorance of what he was doing. 
When the swindles were discovered, the merchants and bankers 
who held his signature demanded their money. The amount was 
asmall fortune even to a vice-admiral; but he had been tricked, 
duped, swindled, ruined by a plausible native. Vella, the swindler, 
was sentenced to a term of imprisonment, and the foreman of the 
jury cried when he pronounced the verdict of guilty. “ Dicky” 
King, the gentlest of men, was hurt beyond repair, for he always 
believed that if he were not a clever admiral he was at least a 
shrewd man of business. His reason left him, and now death has 
come to his release. Vella will soon be free, and no doubt 
adored by Maltese society. Such is hfe! 


Mr. Hugh Clifford, who has just been appointed Governor of 
British North Borneo, has had a good deal of experience among the 
people of Malaysia, and in the opportunities he has already had 
has amply shown that he possesses administrative qualities of the 
first order. He is the author of several delightful books dealing 
with his experiences in the Far East, and as he will have a new and 
practically virgin field in which to work when he goes to Sandakan, 
more good work of the literary sort may be expected from him. 
Mr. Clifford is a near relative of Lord Clifford of Chudleigh, and 
being still young, obviously has a brilliant career before him in 
the Colonial Service. His first business in North Borneo will 
have to be the attempt to do what his predecessors have failed in 
—the suppression of the ubiquitous Mat Salleh; but that will be 
another story, no doubt. 


Two young men—in a place which for obvious reasons shall be 
nameless—volunteered for Africa, and were accepted. Suddenly 
came atelegram from the War Office—Can you ride? Feeling 
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that if they could not ride, it was rather their misfortune than 
their fault, they replied Yes, and began to learn that very day. 
They are still at it, and we venture to prophesy that the country 
will not suffer for the pious fraud. 


Englishwomen are still wondering what manner of woman 
Mrs. Kruger is, and whether she is really at heart as averse to 
the English as her husband is. In the Zulu war of 1880, when 
Sir Redvers Buller was in command of a Boer regiment, she 
showed him every kindness, and he always speaks of her with 
respect, and for many years sent her a Christmas card. For the 
Boers generally Sir Redvers has a great admiration, and always 
speaks of them as “ fine fellows.” 


Major Gilbert MacMicking, who is to command the Horse 
Battery of the H.A.C., in South Africa, was formerly in the 
Gunners. He is very fond of hunting, and before he gave up his 
place near Stowe and took another in Northamptonshire, he never 
missed a meet of the Grafton. A man of iron will and some 
reserve, he exercises a remarkable influence over his men, and his 
honesty of purpose is as obvious as his enthusiasm. His fine 
physique and gallant bearing mark him out for the leadership of 
what is virtually a picked body. The H.A.C. do not expect to 
leave until the end of the month. 


The Hon. Artillery Company have fought one good fight even 
before they quit our shores for the seat of war. Their efficiency 
and enthusiasm are proverbial throughout. the Army, but they 
resolutely resolved not to place their services at the disposal of 
the Government unless they were provided with the latest quick- 
firing guns, rightly considering that the .old-fashioned artillery 
with which they exercised would prove useless in South Africa. 
The War Office wisely made the desired concession, and Lord 
Denbigh, the colonel commanding this educated and well- 
equipped corps, is delighted at the practical unanimity with which 
his men have come forward to uphold the high traditions of an 
historical body. 


Professor Shuttleworth’s many friends will learn with sympa- 
thetic regret that he has just finished his sixteenth week in bed. 
The doctors are anxious to get him into fresh air, and it is hoped 
to remove him to Brighton in a few days. 


Last Friday the English Educational Exhibition was opened 
by the Prince of Wales. It is a new idea, and a good one, to ask 
the universities and schools of England to exhibit anything of 
interest they may have to show. The exhibits consist for the 
most part of pictures, where we may see not only the buildings of 
the various educational establishments, but typical scenes from 
the life of those who belong to them. The keen professional man 
may inspect the time-tables and statistics of other schools, and 
even see specimens of the work. This last might have been the 
most instructive part of the exhibition, but unfortunately the idea 
has not been fully worked out. Enough is here to’show, however, 
the complete lack of system in working which prevails, as well as 
the high level of work in certain departments, such as composition. 
We wish that some means could be devised by which masters in 
the old schools could be introduced to the newest improvements 
in educational plant. There are a thousand ways in which teach- 
ing and learning can be made easier, simply by improving the 
arrangements of the class-rooms, by wall blackboards, map stands, 
pictures, and so forth. A good board school is generally better 
off than the public schools in all these respects. 


We near the twentieth century. Yet we read such facts as 
these in the papers: A few days ago an inquest was held upon 
the body of an infant of seventeen days. The mother naively 
explained that the child was very poorly on Wednesday, worse on 
Thursday, and on Friday she ¢ook zt fo be christened. The weather 
was abominable, and the child had been suffering from broncho- 
pneumonia. Next morning it died. The coroner said he had 
known of many such cases. The poor mother apparently believed 
that the souls of infants dying unbaptized hovered for ever outside 
the gates of Paradise. 
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BRITONS ALL 


Agassiz, British Columbia: Christmas Eve, 1899. 

SELDOM dream. I am too tired generally after the day’s 
work on my little farm in the forest to enjoy visions in the 
night, but I want someone to explain telepathy to me—for, now 
and then gladly, but more often sadly, there come such faces, such 
curious ideas that are between memories and facts of to-day, that 
I think I must be a subject on which telepathy has an influence. 
Now listen to a tale, all true, as to the circumstances of to-day 
and as to the memories and history that lie stored away at the 
Record Office in London, in Parkman’s histories, and in a curious 
old lacquered cabinet bought by my grandfather's grandfather 
for his aunts. 

Why all this preamble to a tale? Short tales, I am told, 
bring the most readers. Still it is Christmas-time, and some- 
times then we take more leisurely count of time. Near the close 
of another century, too, but my tale carries me back two 
centuries. I mean telepathy recalls faces that have been missed 
for one hundred and fifty years. 

We have built a new house in a clearing in the British 
Columbia forest and there are open fireplaces; on their brick 
hearths we burn logs of cedar, of maple, and pine. As we sat on 
either side of one of these open hearths, the logs cracking and flicker- 
ing, I fancied I saw the old portrait of my ancestor, Sir William 
Shirley, Governor-General of Massachusetts Bay. He smiled 
a benign parental sort of smile, and I looked and for a moment 
listened to hear what he would say, for even the flickering of the 
wood fire never produced that sort of look on the stately face and 
complacent attitude that Hudson the painter had given this old 
warrior statesman. Telepathy never sfeaks—I think—it only 
gives mental pictures, so I lent myself to reverie, and when the 
Chinaman brought in the tea and the lamp, I needed not to hear 
voices or to dream, for I knew of a certainty what that flickering 
smile meant. 

The hammer and the saw stopped very early that afternoon 
over at the farm buildings that my son is putting up, and I heard 
him urging his cayeuse to full speed, for he wanted to be at the 
railway station in order to cheer and shout a farewell with the rest 
of the Valley people to the volunteers that were going to the 
Transvaal to take their part in Britain’s fight for equal rights and 
liberty. Everywhere Britons have homes. Our house stands 
lonely—though I shall soon have some fresh neighbours settling 
near me—so I stayed at home, but I grew uneasy as “train time” 
came, and at last made a rush for the fishing-rod that stood in a 
corner with a collection of old sticks, swords, and umbrellas, and 
that has whipped many a stream in the hands of an old Crimean 
and Indian hero. Yes, the fishing-rod and a large bath towel—I 
had no Union Jack—would attract the attention of those gallant 
boys, and make them see that an old rancher had all the instincts 
of the war horse left in him, and they should see, too, that Britons 
dwelt in even the last nook of their new country. For our 
new house and the farm is just at the foot of the glorious 
mountains, where the railway and the Fraser River come out of 
the gorges into the rich wood and meadow land known as the 
Fraser Valley. 

Yes, I would have a regular boyish demonstration. I would 
wave and shout to the train. It would be too far off to tell whether 
my hair was white or as brown as it was when I carried the 
colours of my old regiment many a dusty mile in British Kaffraria 
years ago. My heart went out to them, and I waved and shouted, 
and felt as young as when the drums and fifes used to help us 
along so gloriously over the veldt, all covered with lilies, but very 
rough to march on. 

They see me, and they wave back as the train speeds, shouting 
er hooting with its whistle, round the corner, and the echoes of the 
mountains and their gorgeous colouring in the winter sunset is 
all I saw or heard. But there stands at my side my wife, not 
laughing at my boyish pranks but sadly waving with all her might 
too, and uttering little expressions of satisfaction and good wishes. 
“Tis very pleasing to feel that we are all English”—she meant 
Britons. “God grant they may return safe.” “Oh, the poor 
mothers!” Yet all the time, away in India or maybe in Africa, 
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her own son takes his part in maintaining equal rights ang 
paramount justice to every man. 

The echoes of the train died away and the clattering hoofs of the 
cayeuse brought the son full of the doings of what had happened 
at the station. As the train entered the station cheer upon cheer 
came from the crowd, he said. It was quite a Liverpool Street 
Station crowd, such as emerges about nine o’clock when London 
begins to fill. But we only laughed, for we knew it was sucha 
different sort of crowd. There were Indians and Chinese who did 
not excite themselves much ; there was my Irish neighbour, “sure 
he did cheer ;” there was the French Canadian family who are so 
civil and so good-mannered—they came all the way from a remote 
nook of our valley seven miles away; there was the blacksmith, 
he comes from Ontario, and is a great leader of opinion ; there 
was the Norwegian and the Frenchman from Grenoble, who has 
cleared a nice little farm this year, and the man from sunny 
Naples—I always get a smile from him. Then there was the 
postmaster all enthusiasm ; there was the quiet old infantry officer 
and the ex-Militia captain, and Donald, and Roy, and Sandy, and 
my Hungarian neighbour, and the neighbour that carries off all 
the prizes for stock and fruit. What handshaking and cigar. 
giving! Then the Militia captain stood on a trolley and led off 
such a cheer, and the children all went wild with delight; 
and the butcher, who is a great authority on politics, cattle, and 
Manitoba matters, was enthusiastic about the smartness of our 
detachment from the gallant fifth regiment of British Columbia 
Rifles. All agreed and cheered and cheered again, with a few 
tears here and there. 

On the train sped, and all through the Rockies and across the 
prairies, and through the older provinces every village and town 
turned out its men, women, and children to wish these gallant 
boys God speed, singing the National Anthem, or “ Rule 
Britannia,” and generally going wild with patriotic joy. 

So I knew why Sir William Shirley smiled, and what he meant 
to say, and I was glad for once that I was so juvenile, and ina 
very small way showed my sympathy with this grand and real 
expression of British pluck and faith. The old portrait hangs 
silently as it used to hang in the old English homestead, but it 
tells me its tale as I look out to the distant mountains on my 
horizon—mountains whose feet are dipped in the Pacific. And 
Sir William says :— It was necessary to fight fiercely and long 
for the rights you and your neighbours so peacefully enjoy.” 
Look at those ships in the background of the picture ; they form 
the fleet he fitted out at Boston to take Louisburg, the Gibraltar of 
the St. Lawrence. Then look at the map of Nova Scotia that 
he holds, or, it may be, of British North America, for he laid 
down its limits at the Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle. Note the two 
words “ Expugnata” and “ Conservata” written thereon. His old 
letters in the lacquered casket show that he kept the way open 
for all who would live under the flag that protects law-abiding 
people. 

’Tis only his portrait that hangs in this far-away Western 
home. He never heard or realised that there was such a beautiful 
terminus to the great highway which he was the first to insist 
should be free from tolls and limitations of rights. The merchant, 
the priest, the Puritan should all have a right to travel on and on 
across this wide continent, and though a certain lovely poem 
would lead or mislead us into the belief that the “ Expugnata” 
meant the driving out of the French, yet as we go back to the 
house I hear the Angelus ringing, and know that everyone has 
equal right to pray as they will at our end of the great highway 
that he opened up. 

After fifty years of conflict, as Parkman, that charming 
historian, tells us, Sir William was carried to the King’s Chapel, 
in Boston, where he sleeps, and his work—ah! what a thorough 
work of diplomacy and war it was !—has borne fruit. I may now 
build my home, and the Russian peasant, Stundist, or Doukhobor 
may come and build theirs, and the French Canadians (who slew 
in battle one of Sir William’s sons, when Braddock had, as it were, 
his Majuba Hill catastrophe) may come and build their church 
and home and have equal rights with the Puritan, Yes, my much 
venerated old great-great-grandsire, I salute you and thank you 
for your smile. Those brave young men that our valley hail with 
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such delight as they pass our way are of the same grit as the 
prave volunteers who manned your Boston fleet of merchant ships. 
They are moved by the same sentiment for equal rights—maybe 
«Paramountcy,” too—and certainly the sentiment that it is well 
to die for our country, and to make our country and our rights 
very wide. : 

So ends an old man’s little tale of a fishing-rod, a bath-towel, 
a flitting train, a cheering crowd at a little railway station seventy 
miles from the sea that bounds our Empire on the west, a portrait 
of an early Governor of British North America, or all that was 
known of it then (for his maps which I have do not show our 
province at all), and a patriotic sentiment. “ Peace on earth, good 
will to men,” I hear in the Christmas carols ; but war must, alas ! 
need be to secure earthly peace. And may it be in South Africa 
as it has been in Canada—a successful fight for a road, equal 
rights, and the utmost liberty for all! The heart of Canada is 
British to its core, and the Latin tag—‘ Dulce et decorum est 
pro patria mori”—is felt by the sons, mothers, and the wives of 
the Dominion as really as by those of the Mother-country. 

ANDREW HAMILTON. 


THE PROMISE OF SPRING—I 


THE war and the publishing trade do not appear to get on well 
together. Money is tight, we are told, people want their four-and- 
sixpences for the purchase of the ha’penny papers, and the young 
ladies who keep the libraries going are engrossed in the manufac- 
ture of tams for Tommy, what time the “newest fiction” lies 
neglected at the binder’s. So that, for the nonce, the publisher 
droops. Indeed it is whispered that, “as a consequence of the 
trouble in South Africa and the book-market” one of the partners 
in a firm which shall be nameless meditates retrenchment to the 
extent of a £30 a year house at Peckham, and cold meat on 
Mondays. Hope, however, springs eternal in the human breast, 
and as the appended notes show, the forthcoming season is not to 
be entirely without the usual “ events.” 

Messrs. A. & C. BLACK’s Spring publications will include 
first and foremost Vol. II. (E to J) of the “ Encyclopedia Biblica ” 
as projected by the late /rofessor Robertson Smith ; also Vol. II. 
of M. Henry Houssaye’s account of “ The Waterloo Campaign 
from a French Point of View,” and an important treatise on 
“Sexual Dimorphism,” by 47.7. 7. Cunningham. 

MEssks. DUCKWORTH & Co. promise Mr, Leslie Stephen's 
work on “The English Utilitarians,” Henrik Jbsen’s “ Love's 
Comedy,” translated by Professor C. H. Herford, and two 
additions to “ The Saints” series, namely “St. Francis of Sales,” 
by A. de Margerie, and “St. Jerome,” by the Xev. Father 
Largent. 

Messrs. HARPER & BROTHERS present an interesting list of 
fiction. Mr. W. D. Howells is to give us a new story, “ Their 
Silver Wedding Journey ;” from Mr. Stephen Crane we get “ The 
Monster ; and other Stories ”—warlike, doubtless ; and Mr. H. G. 
Wells forsakes Mars for “ Love and Mr. Lewisham.” Two im- 
portant books of travel are also promised : Colquhoun’s “ Over- 
land to China” and “ Russian Borderland.” 

Mr. FISHER UNWIN offers a particularly attractive pro- 
gramme, embracing two new works by Join Oliver Hobbes—“ The 
Wisdom of the Wise, a Comedy,” and “ Robert Orange,” a sequel 
to “ The School for Saints”—together with Owéda’s latest novel, 
“The Waters of Edera” ; Dr. Barry’s “ Arden Massiter,” the story 
of a great Italian house in its last days; “Shameless Wayne,” a 
Yorkshire tale, by Halliwell Sutcliffe; “Through Fire to 
Fortune,” by the perennial Mrs. Alexander; “The Welsh 
People,” edited by Principal Rhys and Mr. D. Brynmor Jones, 
M.P.,and a new volume of the “Sports Library”—“ Football, 
Hockey, and Lacrosse.” 

Messrs. J. M. DENT & Co. hope to complete their admirable 
“Larger Temple Shakespeare,” besides extending the “ Temple 
Classics,” “ Mediaval Towns,” and other series, and beginning a 
series of “ International Cyclopdic Primers,” the first volumes of 
which will be written by Dr. Hill, Master of Downing, and Pro- 
fessor Ramsay, F.R.S. The “Purgatorio” and “Inferno” of 
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Dante, following Mr. Wickstead’s fine translation of the “ Para- 
diso,” are also promised. The “ Purgatorio” will be translated by 
Mr. J. Okey, and the Italian text carefully revised and annotated 
by Dr. Oelsner, Mr. Wickstead supplying the arguments, as in the 
“Paradiso.” For the “Inferno” Dr. Car/yle’s text is being used, 
with revisions by Dr. Oe/sner. Further notable items in Messrs. 
Dent's list are “The White Robe of the Church,” by the Dean 
of Gloucester,a “French Historical Grammar,” by Mr. Baker, 
and a volume of translations of Greek Poems by Mr. W. H.D. 
Rouse. 

MEssrs. GREENING & Co. are to the fore with “ A Vagabond 
in Asia,” an illustrated book of travel by Mr. Edmund Candler, 
who is not altogether unknown to readers of Zhe Outlook ; “ From 
the Book Beautiful,” being Bible stories re-told by that eminent 
theologian the author of “The Hypocrite” ; “The Book of the 
Poster,” by W. S. Rogers; and “Daughters of Pleasure,” by 
Anna, Countess de Bremont. Additions to the “ English Writers 
of To-day” series and to “The Masterpiece Library” are also in 
hand. 

MEsSRS. BLACKIE & SONS promise a reprint of that section 
of Scott's “Tales of a Grandfather” which covers the eventful 
career of Prince Charles Edward, the Young Pretender, in the 
715 and’45. The reprint will be issued under the title of “The 
Story of Prince Charlie,” and will form part of “The School and 
Home Library.” 

MEssrs. J. NIsBET & CO. promise a volume of “ Memories 
and Impressions,” by the Hon. George Brodrick, Warden of 
Merton College, Oxford, and a work on “The Church Past and 
Present,” restating the historical position of the Church of England 
from the point of view of “moderate men.” The book will contain 
chapters by the Bishop of London, Bishop Barry, Mr. Llewelyn 
Davies, and Professor H, M. Gwathen, who has undertaken the 
general editorship. 

Mr. JAMES BOWDEN’s forthcoming books include “ Points, 
Parables, and Pictures,” by the Rev. H. O. Mackay ; “ Worry, 
and How to Avoid it,” by Dr. Haydn Brown; and “ Brain and 
Body ; or, the Nervous System in Social Life,” by Dr. Andrew 
Wilson. 

MESSRS. SKEFFINGTON & Sons will publish during the spring 
theological works by the Rev. Dr. A. G. Mortimer, the Rev. 
Archibald Campbell Knowles, the Rev. George A. Cobbold, the 
Very Rev. James Green, Dean of Maritzburg, Natal, and the Rev. 
George E. Mahon. A story of hospital life by Florence Baxendale 
will be published by the same firm under the title of “The Dis- 
enchantment of Nurse Dorothy.” 

Many of the leading houses are still cogitating their Spring 
arrangements, and it is clear that, after all, the season will not be so 
barren as the paragraphists have suggested. 
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VIEWS AND REVIEWS 
IN A POET’S LABORATORY * 


It is noteworthy that people who possess an almost 
supreme gift of expression are only able 
to reveal it under a sort of enchantment. 
Not for Coleridge was it, so it seems to 


Coleridge’s 
Inspirer 


me, till he had 


drunken deep 
Of all the b!essedness of sleep— 


sleep released from it; stupefaction, a state in which 
beauty is seen with <n instant apprehension of its nature, 
and created by sheer force of instinct. ‘‘ His good work,” 
says Mr. Swinburne, who from his collection excludes 
what is not lyrical and imaginative, ‘‘is the scantiest in 
quantity ever done by a man so famous in so long a life.” 
When we reflect that Coleridge’s collected poetical works 
make a volume of over six hundred pages in double 
columns, this remark gives considerable pause for 
meditation. 


But, alas ! he had a terrible talent for spoiling precious 
thoughts by tailing off into verbiage in which the root- 
: idea broke through its natural artistic 
por me limits. Hence the spectacle of one who 
earths in *‘Kubla Khan” produced the most 
famous verbal melody of his epoch, 
serving Mr. Herbert Spencer with an illustration of how 
not to write. The little book before me takes us into 
Coleridge’s laboratory, and, to tell the truth, the spectacle 
is not very enlivening. Nor is it quite fair to the poet that 
he should be so observed. There is a pretty, but in parts 
rather Family Heraldish, poem of Coleridge’s called 
** Love.” It was once called ‘‘ The Dark Ladie,” ‘‘ The 
Ballad of the Dark Ladie” being now a separate fragment. 
One of the pretty verses of this poem runs as follows :— 


She listened with a flitting blush, 
With downcast eyes and modest grace; 
And she forgave me, that I gazed 

Too fondly on her face ! 


Nothing very special in that, you say; the touch of 
archness shows the versatility of the man ; intrinsically it 
is worthless. Yet this is the state of the MS. of the same 
verse :— 


She listened with a flitting Blush 
[With fitting Blush & downcast eyes 
& 


With downcast eyes [27] modest grace 
or 
[She listen’d ; [and] perchance, I gaz’d] For well she knew I could 
not choose 
Too fondly on her face. But gaze upon her face ! 
A visit to a laboratory which resulted only in this 
would be an impertinence; but in this case we owe to it 
an unpublished stanza of great beauty. I give the version 
I prefer. 
And Fancy like the midnight Torch, 
That bends and rises in the wind, 
Lit up with wild and broken lights 
The Tumult of her Mind. 


* “Coleridge’s Poems : a Facsimile Reproduction of the Proofs and MSS. 
of Some of the Poems.” Edited by the late James Dykes Campbell, With 
Preface and Notes by W. Hale White. Constable. 6s. net. 
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Per contra, 1 wish that no light had been shed on the 
genesis of one of his most lovely and appropriate epithets, 
‘‘ the deep sabbath of meek self-content,” 
It chafes me to know that he thought 
of ‘long sabbath” and “high self-con- 
tent,” and even of ‘blest self-content.” His remarks to 
the printer are sometimes funny. There is, for instance 
an AEschylean motto in the ‘‘ Ode on the Departing Year,” 
the poem from which I have just quoted. This motto was 
missing in one of the proofs, whereupon Coleridge wrote: 
‘*The Motto—! Where is the Motto—? I would not 
have lost the MOTTO for a kingdom ; ’twas the best part 
of the Ode.” On the other hand the foolishness of the 
following note almost deserves medical treatment. The 
compositor has inserted a superfluous apostrophe, where- 
upon this outburst: ‘‘illumine’s! that villainous apo- 
strophe’ belongs to the Genitive case of Substantives only 
—it should be illumines. O that Printers were wise! 0 
that they would read Bishop Lowth !——” 


Irritating 
Information 


There are very few, I fancy, who now read “ Religious 
Musings,” though Lamb thought it faultless. There is 
much that is fine and even thrilling in 
Coleridge’s didactic and pietistic work, 
but ‘Religious Musings,” a_ ranting 
poem, written in fury against fury, z.e. against war and 
war-makers, fails somehow to touch, for lack of a still 
small voice, for lack of a clarinet solo, as it were, above 
the Babel of clashing adjectives. In ‘‘ Religious Mus- 
ings” one regrets the ineffectuality caused by a curbless 
flow of eloquence. Hearken to this :— 


‘* Religious 
Musings” 


Yet thou more bright than all the Angel Blaze 
That harbinger’d thy birth, thou Man of Woes, 
Despised GALILEAN! For the Great 

Invisible (by symbols only seen) 

Seems with peculiar and unsullied light 

To shine from forth th’ oppressed Good Man’s face 
When, heedless of himself, the scourged saint 
Mourns for the Oppressor. 


Now the ideas here are splendid, but all the care which 
Coleridge bestowed on the passage did not result in a 
perfect embodiment of them. He did not realise that 
there must be no difficulty in the syntax of a poem if it is 
to win its way into the heart; and in the final draft he 
weakened one line by changing ‘‘ unsullied” into ‘ sur- 
passing,” and dehumanised another by turning ‘‘ face” 
into ‘‘ visage.” 


A publisher once told me that he believed in things 
written at a white heat. It is true that perfect expression 
is often an immediate and logical result 
‘““White Heat” of intense feeling. It is also true that the 
inevitable word is one thing, the inevi- 
table sentence another. The motion or life of style is born 
of first creative feeling ; it is not supplied by cold cogita- 
tion. Fragments are fragments. Better a tantalising 
fragment than a fatiguing poem. It were well sometimes 
to have the courage and capacity for inspired fragments 
such as Shelley’s lonely but eloquent statement— 


The gentleness of rain was in the wind— 


to have the good sense to alter, leaving pithy single lines 
undamaged by an attempt to make them fit some metrical 
glass slipper. Good birthday books might be made of 
fragments that were never anything else ; we should then 
be saved the pain of seeing so many “‘ excerpts” wrenched 
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from perfect poems. In a sense all really potent verse 
must be perpetually distinguished—/.e. line by line. Ifnot, 
it must be absorbingly interesting, as, for instance, ‘‘ The 
Rime of the Ancient Mariner,” and this no mere thinking 
poem of Coleridge’s can ever be, for he did not think 
piercingly. Detached from the mood of the ground- 
melody, the root-idea, no poet can hope to complete his 
fragments satisfactorily. They remain an embarrassment 
of riches dangerous to his fertility in new fields of 
thought. ‘‘ They should have wiped it up and said no more 
about it,” was Uncle Toby’s comment when informed of 
the alleged work of a desperately precocious baby. That is 


‘ what I cannot help feeling about proofs, first drafts, abortive 


essays. Ifa wise, kind editor, disengaging himself from 
the unholy curiosity of a public of bibliophiles, gives us 
precious fragments, bed/er ‘‘ readings,” by all means let us 
have them. 


And yet there is a certain morbid interest in seeing 
what a man was going to do, and what he was going to 
avoid. To descend to detail, in the sup- 
pressed Notes on the Monody to Chat- 
terton one is amused to read the excellent 
vituperation both of that poet’s sympathisers and detrac- 
tors. ‘Poor Chatterton! Herbert Croft has written with 
feeling concerning him; and Vicesimus Knox has afé- 
tempted to write with feeling.” After Walpole’s sneer, 
Coleridge added : ‘‘O ye, who honour the name of Man, 
rejoice that this Walpole is called a Lord!” but he deleted 
this rather hysterical utterance in the proof before the sup- 
pression of the context was determined on. As for Milles, 
Coleridge describes his calumniation of Chatterton as ‘‘ an 
owl mangling a poor dead nightingale.” On his being 
informed that Captain Blake—the man with the prodigious 
sword—was a relative of Milles, we are told that Coleridge 
said: “I will suppress this note ; the fellow might have 
my head off before I am aware!” adding that that same 
sword ‘‘ was enough to set half a dozen poets scampering 
up Parnassus as though hunted by a wild mastodon.” 


The Base 
of Curiosity 


A sense of humour had Coleridge, and that is to say 
something more than that he wrote biting epigrams. In 
reading the stodgy passages of his work, in 
The watching the excruciating toil with which 
Salt of Life ear 

at times he elaborated the commonplace, 
let us not forget that he was great enough to join in the 

laugh against himself. W. H. CHEsson. 


THE LOST LEADER 


MARGETSON had sat receptive and let the other men do the 
talking. “It was their game” he would have said had he been 
asked ; for twenty years of publishing had left him much of a 
thinker and little of a prophet. But at last they turned to him with 
a demand for mure than hospitality. Peyton the dramatist had 
cigars and whisky of his own and a house twice as big as 
Margetson’s, so he was foremost. 

“We want your reminiscences,” said he, addressing their 
host. The professional wood of Margetson’s face was dominant 
even here. “Oh?” was all he answered. 

“Tell us about Killigrew,” demanded the more volatile of 
the two novelists that had come down. “ You had the handling of 
most of him.” 

“Or about Haines,” said Margetson, mentioning the novelist 
by name, 

— saw the point. “Well, we'll leave it to you,” he con- 
ceded. 
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“ But a big case,” said Peyton; “ you must rub against some 
rum ’uns.” 

“ As per invoice,” chuckled the other novelist, denoting his 
fellows. He had begun life in a counting-house and still quoted 
from the vernacular. 

‘** Was there ever anything epic ?” asked the editor of the party. 
“I’m sick of squabbles—they try and drag me in sometimes, but 
something like Rossetti burying his poems——” 

‘Gets into your rag before the service is over.” 

There was a laugh over Haines’ interruption, and when it 
cleared Peyton was still labouring his point. 

“ Another glass, Margetson, and you'll find your memory,” he 
had said, himself mixing the drink. 

Margetson let it stand. ‘I know one story,” he said, “you 
fellows won't easily better. I’ve guessed most of it, and there may 
be another explanation, but I’ve seen no reason to change my 
opinion. The first big biography we arranged for didn’t come 
off, and if you want a reminiscence—that’s what Peyton called it— 
I don’t mind going over the business. It’s pretty old now, and 
before our time in a way ; but I began early, and there are special 
reasons why I should know what I’m talking about.” 

The others made no demur, and Margetson, encouraged by 
the silence, continued steadily :— 

“ Biographies are a regular and paying line even when the 
subject isn’t specially famous ; but every now and then—perhaps 
once in ten years—comes a big chance. Somebody dies whom 
everybody is interested in, some public man—it’s generally a man— 
whose name is a household word. It’s usually a preacher or 
politician, because they get the biggest chance; and sometimes 
it’s a soldier,” added Margetson, who, like the others, was check- 
ing his explanation with instances. 

“ Well, our turn came—it was just after I had gone down from 
Oxford to join the firm—and I was put in charge of the job as 
soon as the business side of it had been settled. The big man 
had died, was taken off quite suddenly, and we had the first 
refusal of the Life and Letters that his secretary was to write. Of 
course we came to terms and the thing seemed in good working 
order when I took it in hand. 

“ Tf I tell you how the connection between the great man, 
whom, with your permission, we will call Smith, and his secretary, 
whom we will call Brown, came about, you will understand the rest 
more easily. Smith was coming into notoriety and Brown was, 
well, hardly the man he is now. The two met in some public 
building. Brown had come a long way to hear the other speak, 
and, when it was over, he introduced himself and offered his ser- 
vices, in any capacity so long as he could be near the man whom 
he had just listened to. He was an enthusiast in those days, with 
brains, but nevertheless an enthusiast, and the other’s appearance 
and eloquence had won him utterly. They were the very qualities 
he himself lacked, and you know what that means. The two had 
pursued a common aim, the one silently and without result, the 
other loudly to the enthusiastic audiences his fine head, striking 
figure, and splendid voice could always command. Brown was 
taken at his word, and till Smith’s death worked at his chief’s side. 
He was a born hero-worshipper, and followed his leader through 
thick and thin till the end came. It was no easy position, for 
Smith had many enemies ; but Brown was perpetually under the 
spell, and had in him a certain dog-like fidelity that the Smiths of 
this world are always quick to recognise. But the partnership 
was dissolved. Smith died suddenly, and at the very zenith of 
his fame. The papers were full of him ; even his enemies recog- 
nised his gifts ; no man could have desired a finer funeral. 

“Of course, the question of a biography came up, and, of 
course, Brown gladly undertook the work. It was all he could do 
for his lost leader. There was no will, and Smith’s widow offered 
no resistance. She had, it appeared, always been outside her 
husband’s life, always been in it, but not of it. A devoted person, 
she had studied his comfort, borne him children, and done her 
duty faithfully, knowing that in some unaccountable way he was of 
great public importance, and she the wife of a great man. The 
children were young, and the widow was only too glad to leave her 
husband’s affairs to the devoted secretary. We had already 
published a book or two of his editing, collections of Smith’s 
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speeches, and suchlike, and he naturally consulted us about the 
biography. This, as I said, was speedily arranged for, and to 
facilitate matters the firm put a couple of rooms and myself at 
Brown’s disposal. He was grateful for these attentions, and soon 
set to work. 

“We were together daily from ten till the evening, and rarely 
have I seen atask begun with such ardour and affection as he 
brought to bear on what he evidently looked upon as a sacred 
duty. The public had got wind of the Life, and the eagerness 
with which it was being looked forward to might have explained 
Brown’s energy ; but I am sure the other motive was far stronger. 
My own work was mainly classification and tabulation ; I had to 
go over files of newspapers, and besides, to spend a week gather- 
ing information in the great man’s native city. I liked the work. 
It was varied, and brought me into contact with many interest- 
ing people—the painters he had sat to, journalists and public men 
who had known him, and so forth. Of the actual papers, the raw 
material of our projected Life and Letters, I saw very little then, 
and that is why my explanation may be a wrong one. 

“T had worked with Brown for several weeks, and all, so far as 
I could see, was going smoothly. I remember the evening quite 
well. My day had been spent with one of Smith’s most influential 
supporters, who had promised us the loan of the many letters he 
had received from the great man. We had been sorting these 
out, and I returned, well pleased, with any amount of new and 
highly important materia! safe in my overcoat pockets, a bundle 
on each side of me. I mounted to our workshop. Brown had 
left. A clerk told me that he had gone early in the afternoon. On 
my desk he had left a note, thanking me for the help I had so 
far rendered him. I read further: ‘Owing to certain unforeseen 
circumstances,’ ran the letter, ‘I cannot proceed with the 
biography.’ 

“That was all. No explanation, no clue to this sudden and 
unexpected change of plan. It was too late to make inquiries 
that evening, but next day I was shown the letter he had posted 
to the firm. He had gone abroad to begin with; he would in no 
circumstances have any further connection with any biography of 
his former chief ; we could please ourselves in the matter of having 
the work undertaken by some other party, and he absolutely 
declined to discuss or otherwise reopen a subject that, so far as he 
was concerned, was henceforth non-existent. The letter was final ; 
indeed none of us doubted its decision, and so the Life and Letters 
was handed over to a practised biographer who knew exactly 
what the public wanted and gave it them. I still retained my 
post as assistant, and what at first had been but an unfounded and 
mainly instinctive suspicion now grew to certainty. 

“Brown had found Smith out. Living, the dead man had 
been irresistible ; now he was cold, reason had played havoc with 
the verbiage and casuistry that lacked a kindling presence. 
Brown had been drunken these many years; now he was sober. 
He had re-read his man, and not only his public utterances but all 
these private papers and journals that threw a new and sinister 
light on the other part. It needed penetration, just such a love, 
indeed, as Brown had always borne to his old chief, to reach the 
true significance of all this material. And now, no doubt, every 
line of the speeches and protestations that had once seemed so 
true and passionate rang hollow.” 

Margetson had thrown off the professional wood and was fast 
becoming irrecognisable. Only now he discovered his warmth. 
Shamefaced he attempted the impassive Margetson of every day, 
bringing down his voice from the heights. 

“This thing rather interests me,” he explained, “being in it 
and all that. But what I wanted to say was that Brown, who had 
followed his chief so far, had been blinded by the living man, and 
like so many thousands of others had yielded to the spell of a 
wonderful voice and presence ; and he had the more reason to be 
so blinded, for since their partnership Smith had made use of 
many of his ideas, and these had come back to him dressed in 
purple and gold, so to speak. Now when we worked together 
there was none of this glamour, and upstairs in a quiet office 
things looked very different to what they did in a crowded 
hall. The life had gone out of Smith, and nothing could 
bring it back again. He had, I suppose, been a glorious 
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windbag, without ideas of any importance except those Brown 
and other people gave him, and Brown had discovered this 
at last. And besides, I fancy his private papers were infinitely 
more damaging. One heard tales of meanness and double. 
dealing in the man’s lifetime, but no one paid much attention to 
them. There was no doubt about them now. The biographer 
omitted them, but I saw the evidence myself, and so did Brown, 
His giving up the job caused something of a sensation at the time. 
But the whole thing’s forgotten now, and Smith is little more than 
a name.” 

Margetson had reached the end of his reminiscence. 

“ You’re not much of a story-teller,” said Haines. 

“You weren’t quite sufficiently explicit,” said the editor. “ Now 
a few names——” 

“ Never mind, Margetson,” observed the dramatist. “ We've 
got your point, and nobody sees it clearer than I. I write for the 
beggars, you know.” ALBERT KINROss, 


LETTERS OF A BOOK-TASTER 
The Loophole, hedgley, near Paternoster Row: 


January 12, 1900. 

MY DEAR FANNY,—The waters begin to sink, the deluge is 
over, the ark with your Book-taster inside it is grounded on the 
mighty summit of Ludgate Hill. Happily, it does not present 
what the hymn call “rent cordage, shattered deck,” perhaps be- 
cause arks have but a bare margin of deck foreand aft and no rigging. 
Make of the metaphor what you please, you will gather at least that 
the flood of literature and illiterature has abated. A month agoa 
critic seeing a book called Life and Happiness (1) would have 
cried “ Pooh !” and brushed it aside—perhaps the more scornfully 
because it was published by subscription. But I may remind you, 
Fanny, that in the republic imagined by the late Mr. Bellamy, the 
only way in which a book could be published was by subscription. 
I fear 1 am becoming a frightful gossip, but I must tell you that 
the subscription list includes no less than five Dreyfuses (or ought 
I to write Dreyfusiora?), one an A. Dreyfus. The author, M. 
Auguste Marrot, assures us with excellent modesty that he “ does 
not propose . .. . to raze to the ground the strongholds of vice.” 
Thank Heaven! The sinful tenant of the Loophole breathes 
again. For the rest the book contains admirable advice. People 
poison themselves, and what is worse, their relatives, by insisting 
on their dwelling in stuffy, ill-ventilated rooms ; they eat too much, 
and interpolate no seemly gap of five hours between their meals. 
If they are middle-aged they are apt to neglect the daily bath, an¢ 
slothfully avoid the daily exercise. They become morbidly 
sensitive to God’s weather ; sulky, sensual, miserable, they nag at 
their healthier and more courageous relatives and upbraid them 
impiously for flying in the face of Providence. There is, perhaps (1 
am commenting upon M. Marrot rather than quoting him), only one 
danger attaching to the most vigorous ablutions—the danger of 
washing away the magnetic emanations of the body and thereby 
tending toexhaustit. But let not the sluts—the habitual water-shirkers 
—lay this remark as flattering unction to their adipose tissues. 
Forgive me, Fanny, these words are not for you, but for X——. 
M. Marrot is also instructive on the subject of the mind and the 
soul. You are not to blame God; He does not “chastise His 
children.” Somehow I seem to have read that “He scourgeth 
every son whom He receiveth,” but I catch M. Marrot’s mean- 
ing ; we are not to believe in punishment for the sake of punish- 
ment. If after reading “ Life and Happiness” you still thirst for 
information, write to 15 York Villas, Brighton, and M. Marrot will 
answer your questions. He himself is happy, though he has 
known the face of Sorrow. He does not ask for postage stamps Or 
hint the supreme efficacy of some Pill or Soap ; he is just a beam- 
ing altruist—neither more nor less, 

But a truce to such topics, on which it ill becomes me to dwell. 
Let us rather fly to small talk ; and if you want small talk of an 
amiable, amusing, yet not wholly uncritical kind, read Zhat 


* The name, which isa prominent one in the select society of Circum- 
plodger, for obvious reasons, must not be divulged. —Eb, 
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Reminds Me (2) the volume in which Sir Edward Russell, Editor 
of the Liverpool Daily Post, who graduated in journalism in 
1856 (as editor of the /slington Gazette), pours forth a flood of 
desultory reminiscence. Here we have plentiful glimpses of Mr. 
Gladstone at home, and a variety of anecdotes such as one would 
expect from a gentleman who has done dramatic criticism. As a 
piece of literature such a collection of scraps cannot of course 
compare with Mr. Cooper’s “ Editor’s Retrospect,” a model 
autobiography which affords valuable insight into a profession 
about which the public is tirelessly inquisitive. You must read 
Sir Edward as you would read a light magazine. That is an 
amusing story he tells of Sothern, who had a bogus riddle which he 
used to spring on his friends: “ Why is a saddle of mutton like 
King David?” They would give it up and be told : “ A saddle of 
mutton is like King David because it’s a sad-dle of mutton.” An 
instructed claque would laugh at the meaningless response until 
those who were in honest outer darkness were persuaded to see 
the point. Even better is the story of John Bright, who once 
remarked to a Quaker friend that he regretted the publication of 
racing news in the Morning Siar. “Dost think so?” was the 
response. “I always read that.” 

In the reissue of the “ Minerva Library” a new edition of 
Livingstone’s Missionary Travels and Researches in South Africa 
3) has just appeared with an excellent index. With that painful 
lack of magnanimity excusable in all patriots, I searched the volume 
to find something bad about the Boers, and was rewarded by an 
account of early Boer tactics towards hostile natives. ‘ When 
they reach the tribe to be attacked, the friendly natives are ranged 
in front, to form, as they say, ‘a shield’; the Boers then coolly 
fire over their heads.” The recent treaty with the King of the Ba- 
Rotsi lends current interest to Livingstone’s mention of that tribe. 
One of them, who was in the missionary's service, “on experiencing 
headache said with a sad and thoughtful countenance, ‘ My father 
is scolding me because I do not give him any of the food I eat.’ ” 
Here was indeed a case of being dead yet speaking. If the dead 
possessed the power of affecting the living with pleasure or pain one 
would think that the Bakaa suffered a good deal from the natural 
vindictiveness of children whom they put to death merely because 
they cut their upper front teeth before the under, But I must quit 
a monumental work which, though fifty years old, preserves its 
freshness and power to fascinate. 

True Stories of South Africa (4) is another publication which 
should be carried on the wave of Imperialistic feeling. It is a 
singularly vivid collection of stories dealing with such “little 
wars” as the Basuto campaign of 1880-81. There is not much 
art and no didactic intention in the telling, but the naked horrors 
of war are, by means of some repellent details, made to play so 
good a second to the heroisms thereof, that one might be put out 
of conceit with the V.C. itself by reading this drochure. 

With Zales from Sienkiewicz (5) 1 turn my back on South 
Africa (not without relief). The Count de Soissons here gives us 
what, for my part, without forgetting “Quo Vadis,” I find the 
most interesting of the famous Slav’s writings that have come 
under my notice. “The Duel”—said to be autobiographical—has 
2 pathos that rises to the sublime. Two men, one of whom was 
the novelist, the other a Tartar, fought a bitter duel over the girl 
whom they both loved. But she took smallpox and her beauty 
was devastated. The love of each of her suitors died with her 
beauty, yet each declared his willingness to marry her, and the 
Tartar made his proposition to the girl herself. But she refused 
him ; she gave herself to God. “In Bohemia,” the longest story 
of the collection, has a touch of true English comedy, Polish 
though it be. The ferocious, unkempt woman-hater converted 
into a nicely groomed obedient husband is a familiar figure. The 
idea is capitally worked out, and the way in which his friend the 
narrator reveals his own incorrigible fickleness is highly diverting. 


(1) ** Life and Happiness.” By Auguste Marrot. London: Kegan Paul. 2s. 6d. net. 
_(2) “ That Reminds Me —.” By Sir Edward Russell. London: T. Fisher 
Vawin. 125 
_ (3) “ Missionary Travels and Researches in South Africa. Including a Sketch of 
Sixteen Years’ Residence in the Interior of Africa.” Ry David Livingstone. With 
Portrait and full page Illustrations, London: Ward, Luck. 2s. 

(4) “ Troe Stories of South Africa.” By a Soldier. Landon: Thomas Burleigh. 6d. 
m. “Tales from Sienkiewicz.” Translated by S. C. de Soissons. London: George 
Allen. ¢s. 
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In Poland it appears that successful artists receive love-letters 
from ladies whom they have never met. The happy recipient in 
this story marries an actress; but he says of the profession, 
“Contact with people so infected as actors brings out all the baser 
instincts. The whitest Angora cat would lose her whiteness 
under such circumstances.” I know one who wouldn’t though, 
and she will purr with pleasure when she reaches the signature of 
her tedious correspondent, B. ROUSER. 


REVIEWS 


ARCHBISHOP BENSON 


“The Life of Edward White Benson, sometime Archbishop of 
Canterbury.” By his son, Arthur Christopher Benson, of Eton 
College. London: Macmillan. 2 vols. 36s. net. 


THESE volumes are more than the biography of a single man ; 
they set forth without reserve the character of one who was a 
typical Anglican, but they also disclose what is of perhaps greater 
interest to the general reader—the attitude of the ablest minds in 
the English Church towards agitations threatening its unity and 
philosophies threatening its faith, When a boy at King Edward’s 
School, Birmingham, Benson, the child of an Evangelical and 
scientific father, read the “Tracts for the Times” and heard 
Newman preach; he lived to speculate as Archbishop on what 
would happen at Oxford if Canon Gore “exploded” ; to pronounce 
the Lincoln judgment, to suffer violence from militant Protestants, 
and to receive with an admirable admixture of sympathy and 
discretion the confidences of Lord Halifax. This period of his life 
was one full of difficulty and danger for the Church, and Benson, 
whose mind was alert to examine every idea, in the letters ard 
diaries quoted in these pages, pours forth his prayers, anxieties, 
ideals, with the candour and simplicity and earnestness which 
adorned his nature. His close and lasting friendship with two of 
the greatest men the Anglican Church has known this century, 
Lightfoot and Dr. Westcott, is one of the features of this 
biography. The attachment begun at school never wavered, and 
there are glimpses of idyllic holidays spent together when fame 
and esponsibility had come to all. There is in fact in this book, 
apart from its value as an ecclesiastical record, a paramount 
human interest ; the personality of the Archbishop is intimately 
revealed, his mixed sternness and sweetness, his buoyancy weighed 
down by moments of gloom, the grace of his mind and spirit, his 
inexhaustible vitality, the perfect artistry of his ceremonial manner 
on which Lightfoot jested, his sudden irascibilities and constant 
humour. A cynical writer might urge that Mr. Benson has 
included many domestic details of no public interest ; but these 
at least go to make up what is the most difficult achievement 
of a biographer, the picture of a living man. Mr. Benson 
has done his work well, and the length of the book is a minor 
consideration, when we find the difficult task admirably accom- 
plished. 

Benson was born to receive, without any vestige of effort on his 
own behalf, the highest offices open to him. So customary had 
this become that when Archbishop he dreamed that he was ap- 
pointed to the vacant Laureateship and stood reciting an unhappy 
poem to the Queen and Court! His term of office as the first 
Head of Wellington College was undeniably successful; the 
Queen and the Prince Consort took the keenest interest in the 
school, and Benson made his first bow in the august society for 
which few Bishops have been more naturally qualified than him- 
self. “Soapy Sam,” as the irreverent called the brilliant Wilber- 
force, figures amusingly in these pages, but the best of the 
Wellington friends were Charles Kingsley and his wife. Two 
characteristics of Kingsley may be quoted. His wife asked him 
to read and translate the motto over the Wellington gateway, 
“Virtutis Fortuna Comes ”—“it means, my Fanny, that you 
must buy in the cheapest and sell in the dearest market.” At 
Marlborough, where the rules against tobacco were stringent, 
Kingsley, after delivering a lecture to the school, said beseechingly 
to the headmaster, “Find mea place where I can smoke with- 
out deb-deb-debauching these boys.” There is a glimpse also of 
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the present Archbishop of Canterbury climbing a beech tree and 
grinning down at Benson from a lofty perch—a quaint conjunction 
of two successors of Augustine. The reminiscences of Dr. Verrall, 
excellently written, as is everything from his pen, give a shrewd 
and true picture of Benson. His final tribute is a noble one: 
“ We learned from him the power and the weakness of language, 
the beauty and the courage of life.” This also elucidates one 
secret of Benson’s success :— 


I never saw any personage over whom, if and so far as it 
was proper, the headmaster could not easily take the lead. 
The single exception, his only rival, as I should estimate, in 
visible nobility, was Lord Derby (the Premier)... . In 
judging from what internal disposition this outward effect 
proceeded, we necessarily quit the limits of that which can be 
tested or proved. For myself, I am convinced—and the 
Archbishop showed himself to me in every kind of unguarded 
intimacy during many years—that his grandeur in social 
function was simply the expression of his strangely and in 
very truth incredibly vivid interest in persons and their social 
relations to one another. He acted well the greatness of 
large human connections, because he intensely felt it. 


After Wellington came three years at Lincoln as Chancellor, 
six at the new See of Truro, and the Primacy from 1882 till his 
death in 1896. Historically, the principal event of his Primacy 
was, perhaps, the Lincoln judgment, which was so persuasive as 
to induce even the Privy Council to reverse an earlier decision. 
Benson was not open to the sneer of Newman at Anglican bishops 
as safe men hesitating between the Scylla and Charybdis of Aye 
and No. His idea of the Church was based on long and loving 
study, enriched by an historic imagination and broadened by the 
rare sympathy of his mind. Unhappily the judgment, noble effort 
though it was for unity and tolerance within historical limits 
patiently ascertained, has not silenced the jarring societies which 
make the peace of the Church a byword and reproach. The con- 
cluding words should be urged again and again upon every re- 
calcitrant priest and cantankerous layman :— 


Public worship is one of the Divine institutions, which are 
the heritage of the Church, for the fraternal union of mankind. 
The Church, therefore, has a right to ask that her congrega- 
tions may not be divided either by needless pursuance or by 
exaggerated suspicions of practices not in themselves illegal. 


That is dignified and should be final; it is perhaps more 
episcopal than the diverting practice of the present Bishop of 
London, who in his latest address to the inferior clergy quotes 
Aristotle on émceixeca as an ultimate plea for common sense. Other 
points of interest in the Archbishop’s work were his creation of 
the Lay House of Convocation in his province, his efforts at 
friendliness with the Greek Church in Russia, and his peculiar 
care for the Assyrian Missions. The grandeur of the conception 
of one Catholic Church appealed to his mind in all its fulness, and 
his bent towards liturgical studies made him sensitive to all 
beauties of ritual. But he had the good sense to reprove the 
‘silly carping” at the English Reformation, which he called the 
greatest event in Church history since the days of the Apostles, 
and his corrective for Ritualism (“it does not matter how ornate 
we make our services as long as we keep the open Bible”) shows 
that he was in no sense an obscurantist. With practical wisdom 
he laboured to purge the Church of the worst evils concerning 
patronage and discipline, and endeavoured to extend its influence 
among the large industrial populations who so persistently desire 
o work out their own salvation. “He was made,” says Bishop 
Westcott, “not to lead a party but to quicken the whole body with 
a fuller life; and he brought men together not by commending 
compromises to them, but by raising them to a loftier and more 
commanding point of sight.” It is not easy within the limits of a 
review to do full justice to the many-sided interests of this book ; 
for ourselves we have read it with great interest and closed it with 
regret. Emphatically a book for the times, it sets before the reader 
the noblest aspects of the Anglican Church, and should make for 
peace and intelligence and comprehension. 
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**SOME JAY OF ITALY.” 


“ Beatrice d’Este, Duchess of Milan. A Study of the Renaissance.” 
By Julia Cartwright. London: Dent. 15s. 


THE great west window of Winchester Cathedral has always 
seemed to the present reviewer typical of medizeval Italian history 
as looked at with the eyes of to-day. Here is an arabesque of 
glittering fragments of ancient glass, recovered from chaos, pieced 
together without order of arrangement, each fragment having an 
informal relation to the whole, the design for which is long mislaid 
or obliterated. Here and there, set in the upper tracery, a face 
(let it be, for the sake of the figure, of Medici, or Sforza, or Riario) 
will stand out entire, emphasising the general confusion. But the 
rest is a splendid wrack, beautiful, mellow, imperial—splashed 
with purple and crimson—the broken kaleidoscope of history. 

To recover to some plausibility of connection this scattered 
puzzle of dyes is a labour of irresistible attractiveness, no doubt— 
a labour to which many accomplished and industrious people have 
devoted much energy, of late years particularly. To women the 
task would seem to be a curiously congenial one. They accept it 
as they would accept an unlimited commission from a friend to 
buy house fittings and dress materials for her in the costliest and 
most fashionable of markets. The very sumptuousness of choice 
shall be the test of their selective faculty. So they enter upon the 
labour with an enthusiasm that is admirable and a self-confidence 
that is often justified. 

Mrs. Ady is the latest in this field. She appears in it a 
practised woman of letters, and does her share of the selecting 
and arranging with a pretty, expert skill. She is eulogistic of her 
heroine, naturally, and, for her sake, of the “great majority among” 
the Madonnas of the Renaissance, that “ produced some of the 
most admirable types of womanhood that the world has ever seen.” 
This may make one lift one’s eyebrows, yet it is difficult of refuta- 
tion. Of course a woman may be a good mother and gay corre- 
spondent, and yet bear vengefully upon her enemies. Witness 
Catherine Sforza, who would make a holocaust of babies for the 
sins of their parents, or whip to death an old man who had 
calumniated her. Such pleasantries were not in Beatrice d’Este's 
way ; but it was in her way to forward her husband’s schemes of 
usurpation with little scruple, and little pity for the helpless misery 
of her cousin and constant companion, the wife of the legitimate 
Duke of Milan. She was sprightly and beautiful, no doubt ; “the 
type of that new-found joy in life, that intoxicating rapture in the 
actual sense of existence, that was the heritage of her generation.” 
And this was to be adorable rather than “admirable” ; for, to be 
sure, if we know anything of medieval Italy, it is that the joys of 
its magnificos were not regulated by consideration for the feelings 
of its proletariat. 

Nevertheless, enthusiasm like Mrs. Ady’s is a right barm, if 
used moderately, to lighten history. It shows her here not over- 
whelmed by the political ponderosities of her subject. Under its 
spell we may even feel—what we are seldom allowed to feel in like 
records—that the Italian Renaissance was not all and entirely a 
relapse upon Nero or Tiberius, that there were times when the 
crackle of distilling poison, the drip of blood, the rustle and scream 
of midnight murder ceased to be audible. If she goes further, and 
paints the Italy of Beatrice a garden of intellectual contests and 
chivalrous rivalries, into which the stench of the shambles seldom 
penetrated, we have to thank her for the fresh point of view. 

Though she traverses some of the ground already covered by 
Count Pasolini and others, she has worked up much new material 
to justify her attitude. Her book is of the order of blithe scholar- 
ship, though, it must be mentioned, it is not guiltless of some un- 
pardonable phrases: “. . . He asks the Cardinal of Novara to 
stand godfather to the illegitimate son which his mistress . . . had 
borne him, and was to be baptized at Pavia”; “The great 
Florentine, whose presence was required to give his advice” ; 
“like Leonardo’s most [the adjective, not the adverb] great artists” 
—such are nct happy or excusable. Mrs. Ady is not, moreover, 
altogether free from the tendency to invent for her characters 
reflections appropriate to imaginary situations. But her book, in 
addition to its picturesque qualities, is an excellent conscientious 
piece of work, and lively withal. 
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MORE FAVOURS 


“Flower and Leaf.” By Charles Dalmon. London: Richards. 


2s. 6d. 


Mr. CHARLES DALMON divides his book very prettily into two 
sections, “‘ The Sylvan Way” and “Garden Paths.” Both these 
sub-titles, we think, are infinitely preferable to “ Flower and Leaf,” 
which savours just a little of the kind of verses that are not in- 
tended to be read. However, as a poet has a right to think his 
own thoughts, so has he a right to name them how he will on their 
appearance in print. Wherefore let us take “Flower and Leaf” 
and be content. 

On the whole, Mr. Dalmon’s latest venture pleases us well. It is 
a tiny volume—almost a pamphlet, in fact—but honest lyricism 
and a blithe fancy make themselves apparent on every page of it. 
We miss perhaps such pieces as “Astolat,” “Lilian,” and the 
“Drinking Songs” which rendered the author’s earlier volumes 
worth the keeping ; yet, for all that, we get in “ Flower and Leaf” 
a body of verses of the right intention and wrought with that 
artlessness which in a great measure is the truest art. Of dryad 
and nymph and satyr, of Pan and others, of glade and garden, 
field and flower, and the usual “lovely lady,’ Mr. Dalmon rhymes 
musically and delicately. One of his morceaux—morceaux is the 
only word for some of these dainty brevities—begins thus :— 


“ Now, St. Joseph’s cottage stood 
Close beside a cherry wood. 


And, what time the trees grew red 
With their luscious fruit, ’tis said, 


Jesus, at His Mother’s gown, 
Begged to have the branches down.” 


What could be fairer, fresher, sweeter? And yet how simple and 
old it is. Here is a piece which we venture to take whole. Mr. 
Dalmon calls it ‘The Bacchic Pilgrim” :— 


“ Where are the fields where manna falls, 
And merry angels sup ? 
Where is Our Master’s house of call 
And Love’s own loving cup? 


O lead me, lead me, Holy One, 
By vintage paths of old, 

O lead me, ere the feast be done 
And all the wine be sold.” 


Verses like that sing themselves into one’s memory. 

Quite a score of the further numbers in this booklet have that 
about them which makes them treasurable, and nowhere does 
Mr. Dalmon’s pleasant lyrical gift wholly fail him. So that 
altogether “ Flower and Leaf” can be safely recommended to the 
lover of reasonable rhymes, and particularly so if his preference lie 
in the direction of the “simple pipe.” 


BLACK AND WHITE 


“The Education of Mr. Pipp.” 
London: John Lane. 21s. 


By Charles Dana Gibson. 


WE believe that the proper or dinner-table thing to say about Mr. 
Charles Dana Gibson’s drawings is, ‘* What a beautiful line he 
has!” or words to that effect. As with most proper or dinner- 
table sayings, there is a solid foundation somewhere behind the 
banality. Mr. Charles Dana Gibson hasan elegant line. He can 
make his pen do everything that is required of it in the most 
charming way imaginable. Like the late George du Maurier, he 
takes us into the—ahem !—gilded saloons of the plutocrat and 
monster hotel-proprietor, or else permits us to follow the former 
across moor and fell and the other delightful haunts of the 
fashionable. Like the late George du Maurier, he mixes a dash 
of satire with his brew, and, like the same delicate artist, he knows 
one section of Society from top to toe. The English draughtsman 
knew English Society, and his American successor knows the 
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American blend, which is necessarily a more limited variety than 
the one mirrored and gently reproved by Punch’s gifted con- 
tributor. 

The Mr. Pipp whose education we witness is the fictitious 
proprietor of some fictitious ironworks. To him enter wife 
and daughters with a proposal of a trip in Europe. Mr. Pipp 
is duly wheedled and coaxed into the excursion. Then follows 
what Hogarth might have called “The American’s Progress.” 
London, Paris, the Riviera and Italy are duly visited, an English 
peeress good-natured and hospitable is nobbled, the girls are 
presented and finally capture the peeress’s son and the well-set- 
up young American who manages the Pipp Ironworks. ‘The 
whole medley is very amusing, and the adventures of Mr. Pipp, a 
dear little old gentleman, whose luck is proof against any amount 
of hot water, are delightfully illustrated. Only we do not believe 
that Mr. Pipp could ever be a serious rival to the less elastic but 
infinitely more weighty Mr. Carnegie. The satire of the produc- 
tion is so fair and good-natured that we might almost hold it up 
as exemplary. Mr. Gibson is not afraid to let us see the more 
feline propensities of his two young ladies who will have their way 
so long as it is within working distance. The woodenness of the 
American young man is hinted at, and the provincialism of the 
American Mamma more than hinted at. The secondary members 
of the American colony in London receive due attention further 
on, and the limitations of feudal England have not escaped the 
keen eye of our draughtsman. Mr. Gibson has again produced 
an album full of clever, even serious, work that has a good deal 
more at the back of it than the “ beautiful line” of the conven- 
tional estimate. And what we like most of all about his work is 
that it is a national product acquired in a good school. 


“The Phil May Album.” 
London: Methuen. 6s. 


Collected by Augustus M. Moore. 


Mr. Augustus Moore prefaces this Album of early Phil May 
drawings with a short biographic sketch of his subject. ‘ But 
though everyone is satisfied with his [Mr. Phil May’s] present 
work, I can only trust thzt the artistic majority will think with me 
that he has never done better than these drawings which are here 
collected,” concludes Mr. Moore. Now, as the collection is not 
at all representative (compare it with the “ Early Work of Aubrey 
Beardsley,” published last year by Mr. John Lane), and is little 
more than a gathering of Mr. Phil May’s contributions to Pick-Me- 
Up, we are by no means inclined to value it so highly. It adds 
little or nothing to our knowledge of Mr. Phil May’s artistic deve- 
lopment, is no advance on and of much the same quality as “ The 
Parson and the Painter” series that preceded it, and is in no way 
comparable to the drawings that for some time past have appeared 
regularly in Punch. Had Mr. Phil May, however, gone no further 
than this Album, he would still have taken prominent rank among 
our black-and-white artists ; but of late years his work has gained 
considerably in distinction, and these Pick-Me-Up drawings show 
little of the mellowness, the freedom, and fine suggestion of 
atmosphere that are among the more prominent qualities of his 
Punch drawings. 


“Funny Folks.” By F. M. Howarth. London: Dent. 


Mr. Howarth is an American humorist with a strong inventive 
faculty and a huge enjoyment of the farcical. To a Transatlantic 
periodical called Puck he has contributed many little fables appro- 
priately illustrated by himself, and a selection from these has now 
been gathered together and placed upon the book market. Mr. 
Howarth’s themes are the old infallibles—extravagant wives and 
their cunning, young wives and their cooking, the hopeful cavaliers 
whose attentions are rewarded by a taste of Papa’s boot, old 
maids and their pug-dogs, and other butts of time-honoured satire. 
These are stirred up anew and served with sauce Américaine. The 
dish is a very amusing one and text and drawings (the latter fre- 
quently coloured) are served up with so much gusto and enjoy- 
ment of detail that we close Mr. Howarth’s folio with a sincere 
regard for his powers of comic draughtsmanship and no less 
respect for the ingenuity wherewith he rearranges or adds to the 
world’s store of common misadventure. 
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THE TRAMP ABROAD 


“A Man Adrift.” By Bart Kennedy. London: Greening. 6s. 


THE author of “Darab’s Wine Cup” and “The Wandering 
Romanoff” is not conspicuous for beauties of style. Indeed, we 
can think of no writer of Mr. Kennedy’s reputation who has said 
his say less conventionally. Which, of course, goes to show that, 
providing one has something to write, one’s manner of writing it 
is of no great consequence. And this, again, is not so. 

However, the book before us—*A Man Adrift”—appears to 
mark the beginning of anew day for Mr. Kennedy. Here and 
there, it is true, one stumbles across such irritating exclamatory 
paragraphs as 

“ The magic of a great town !” 
or 
“ Men who are adrift” ; 


and here and there our author falls back on his ancient trick of 
duplication :— 
“He is coming to it! He is coming to it.” 
“ He must move on. 
He must move on,” 


and so forth. But in the main-—and considered purely on the 
literary side—the book reads creditably, and satisfies the usual 
tests for reasonable English. 

It is as a piece of autobiography, as a “human document” in 
fact, that “A Man Adrift” shines. After Mr. Bullen, we might 
have expected a deluge in the personal experiences line. It looked 
so easy, and it went down so well. At the same time, experiences 
of the really strenuous sort do not grow in Fleet Street. And they 
cannot be concocted, even by the shameless. Hence Mr. Bullen 
has hitherto had it all his own way. At length, however, Mr. 
Kennedy remembers that he, too, has lived. Few men of his 
years, we should imagine, have seen so much of the rough and 
tumble of life, fewer yet have come up smiling from the ordeal. 
“ Finding a Ship,” “ Life on an Oyster-Boat,” “On Tramp,” 
 Shovelling,” “In Prison,” “ Through the Rockies,” ‘* No Money ” 
—these are some of the chapter-headings of “A Man Adrift.” 
The author has “ been there.” He knows the weight of a shovel, 
the length of a trail, the feel of a nor’-wester, and he has learnt 
things like this :— 


[The Chilkats] came for us, yelling—wild, savage-faced 
men, clad in skins and leggings. They had dropped their 
guns, and were on us with their knives. It was then that I 
found out there is no weapon like a revolver of big calibre for 
close, sharp work. 


The narrative, as a whole, is big with interest. It offers us 
glimpses into the remote corners of life such as are not to be found 
in any other book of our acquaintance, and to the type of man who 
can sit in clink (or elsewhere) without his boots, admiring how the 
world was made, it will come as a joy and a solace. 


LITERARY GOSSIP 


SCHEMES for the benefaction of authors are always interesting. 
That is to say, they interest authors. A while back literary Eng- 
land wept tears of gratitude over a more or less free seaside 
lodging-house. You paid one pound a week and the benefactor 
did the rest. To-day the Society of Authors comes along with 
proposals for a literary old-age pension fund to be established on 
the subscriptions of affluent literati, and to be administered by the 
Society of Authors. Already several hundreds of pounds have 
been promised by the president and members of the Society, and 
on the subscription side, at any rate, the scheme looks excellent, 
But, of course, there are conditions. Persons desiring a pension 
must have attained the age of sixty years. Also they must have 
been members of the Society of Authors for ten years at least, or 
life members. Two things, therefore, seem clear ; firstly, that the 
Committee of the Society of Authors believes it to be possible that 
an author worth the name may find himself glad of a pension in 
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his sixty-first year, and secondly, that an author is of no account 
in authorship unless he or she be a member of the Society of 
Authors. ’Tis well! 


Does whisky-drinking make a flourishing book market? Mr. 
Robert Barr has been suggesting that the Canadians are bad 
book-buyers because they are good whisky-drinkers. Quite in the 
way of kindness, Mr. George Johnson, of Ottawa, well known in 
Canada as the statistician of the Canadian Government, points out 
that the people of the United States are good book-buyers, that 
their book market prospers, and that while the people of the 
United States consume 27} gills of spirits per head annually, the 
people of Canada consume only 21} gills per head. This would 
seem to rather knock the bottom out of Mr. Barr’s suggestion, 
And the fact is that if a man wants a book badly, and cannot beg 
or borrow it, he will buy it, whether he drinks ardent spirits or 
not. 


What are—or rather, what should be—the ethics of 
journalism? I will answer this question, in what may seem a 
modest and restricted sense, by saying: “ The possession of a 
literary conscience.” 


Thus Mr. Massingham in the Ethical World. For our own 
part, we do not think such a definition “restricted” in the least. 
A literary conscience is the finest kind of conscience in the world. 
It amounts to a passion for justness of statement. Nobody but a 
diplomat can have too much of it. A journalist should be ruled 
by it—as far as possible. 


In the same article Mr. Massingham remarks :— 


The individual journalist is becoming more and more a 
mere piece of mechanism, ingeniously fitted into a huge 
revolving mass. He is a scene-shifter in the great variety 
show which is daily offered to the public, or, at the best, a 
figure in one of its “ living pictures.” 


Here we venture to enter a doubt. That a journalist’s views on 
vital matters should coincide approximately with those of his 
editor, and that an editor’s views should not be seriously out of 
harmony with those of his “ proprietors,” goes without saying. But 
to suggest that where two or three are met together in unity of 
political faith individuality ceases and mere mechanism begins, is 
to run right away from the actual facts. Mr. Massingham’s re- 
tirement from the Daily Chronicle, for example, was the signal for 
other retirements. Did the gentlemen who retired with him lack 
individuality? Were they “mere scene-shifters,” or, at best, 
“figures” in the anti-governmental “living picture”? Not so. 
We give them credit for doing what they did without special 
regard to Mr. Massingham. And we are seriously of opinion that, 
in the like circumstances, all that counts for anything in Fleet 
Street would do precisely likewise. 


Moreover, looking round among the editors whom the caprice 
of proprietors has left in their chairs—Mr. E. T. Cook of the Daily 
News and Mr. Parke of the Star, Mr. Buckle of the 7Zmes and Mr. 
Kennedy Jones of the Evening News, Mr. James Nicol Dunn of 
the Morning Post and Mr. Spender of the MWestminster Gazette, to 
name no more—one cannot but feel that the journalist with an ia- 
dividuality is as rampant as ever he was, 


Mr. Punch has blossomed into “further pages.” This is last 
week’s news. All the papers commented upon the contents of 
No. 1 of our ancient friend’s new series last week. We refrained, 
because we believe that second issues, like second thoughts, are 
sometimes best. No. 2 of the new series lies before us. We are 
not disappointed with it. There are the usual excellent pictures, 
the usual verses, the usual jokes, even the usual chestnuts. Mx. 
Owen Seaman continues his “ Book of Beauty,” which offers “a 
great thought for every day of the year.” We hope he will find 
himself able to keep it up. Here are a couple of gems from the 
current instalment :— 


JANUARY 30TH.—’Tis of Hebe, ’tis of the divine farlour- 
maid I sing the quest: that happy handful of encearing 
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frills! Ah! the white purity of these fifteen-carat girls! 
Little baggages !—2R. Le G-//—nne. 
31ST.—ABDUL ! Because just now elsewhere we seek 
Bloody erasure of a rankling debt, 
Lay not your tongue too lightly in your cheek. 
Shameless! I have my eye upon you yet! 
W. W’-ts-n. 


Mr. Frankfort Moore, who supplies the “extra pages” of fiction, 
also discovers a pretty talent for parody, interspersing six colemas 
of solid prose with snatches of song, as thus :— 


The heart bowed down with weight of woes 
No longer need despair ; 

We sell our knickerbocker hose 
At four and three a pair. 


We trust that Mr. Max Pemberton, who is billed for next week’s 
“pages,” will take warning by this sad example and confine him- 
self to his “mejium.” Last week M/r. Punch’'s contributors in- 
dulged in an orgy of “signing.” This week there are only three 
signatures, one of them modestly disguised in initials. 


More poetry ! 


“ Sweet as the dewfall, splendid as the south, 
Love touched with speech Boccaccio’s golden mouth, 
Joy thrilled and filled its utterance full with song, 
And sorrow smiled on doom that wrought no wrong. 
A starrier lustre of lordlier music rose 
Beyond the sundering bar of seas and snows, 
When Chaucer’s thought took life and light from his, 
And England’s crown was one with Italy’s.” 


That is the opening of Mr. Swinburne’s ‘‘ Prologue to ‘The Two 
Noble Kinsmen,’” printed in the Saturday Review of January 6. 
In such a vein Mr. Swinburne is himself again. ‘ The Spartan 
Mothers,” the latest of the Poet Laureate’s, contains this stanza :— 


“ Should Heaven decree that he once more 
Unscathed return to home and rest, 
She will be standing at the door, 
To fold him to her trembling breast. 
Or should he fall 
By ridge or wall, 
And lie ’neath some green Southern sod— 
‘Who dies for England, sleeps with God.’” 


The last line is rather facile, and we are not aware that England 
has any special monopoly in “ dulce et decorum est.” 


A FIRST GLANCE AT NEW BOOKS 


Verse, Belles Lettres. 


“THoucut Sketches,” by Walter Earle, M.A. Chiefly devotional 
and reflective verse, not by any means ill done. At times, however, Mr. 
Earle offends like this :— 


** You may think it out, but you'll find it the same, 
After all your cogitations, 
A godlike heart in a human frame 
Mears many big palpitations.” 
The book is prettily and curiously illustrated. (George Allen, Pp. 260, 
10s, 6d.) 
“Lyrics from Lazyland,” by E/phinstone Thorpe :— 


‘* A brigand is my lady fair, 
See where she walks, felonious maiden ; 
Within a garden rich and rare 
With bud and blossom booty-laden.” 


A pleasant booklet, with perhaps a trifle too much ‘ you and I, dear,” in 
i. (H, J. Glaisher. Pp. 84. 35. 6d.) 

“Lucian, the Syrian Satirist,” by Zieut.-Col Henry W. L. Hime, 
Comprises an account of the life of Lucian, together with chapters on “ The 
Limits of Satire,” ‘Lucian’s Philosophy and Religion,” and ‘ Cha- 
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racteristics.” An interesting and scholarly monograph. (Longmans. 
Pp. 96. 55.) 

‘* Aurelia : a Lyrical Scena,” by Arthur Maquarie. Rather full of 
notes of exclamation. Here are the opening lines :— 


* Ah! DoTIstill live? Or did I die 
That instant when I saw him? When my eye 
Dwelt on his very self? Oh misery ! 
Alas, I live, still live! I cannot die!” 


(Arliss Andrews. Pp. 24. Is.) 


“*The Age of Johnson,” by Zhomas Seccomde. An outline of the , 


history of English literature from 1748 to 1798. Well written and not 
without critical value. (Bell & Sons. Pp. 366. 35. 6d.) 

*©On the Old Road: a Collection of Miscellaneous Essays and 
Articles on Art and Literature, Published 1834-85,” by John Ruskin. 
Mr. George Allen, whose new and cheaper edition of his first author is 
rapidly taking shape, now sends us two out of the three volumes that are to 
contain Ruskin’s contributions to the periodicals he favoured. They are 
vastly interesting, especially to the critic of to-day and such intelligent 
readers who would make a closer study of Victorian art and literature. 
(55. per vol.) 

Theology, Education, &c. 


‘In Tune with the Infinite,” by Ralph Waldo Trine. A volume of 
thoughtful stimulating essays on the uses of religion. The book has passed 
through twenty-one editions in America. (Bell & Son. Pp. 222. 35. 6d.) 

‘©The Revelation of Jesus,” by George Holley Gilbert, Ph.D., D.D. 
An examination of the teaching of the Gospels on historical lines. Quite 
a notable work in its way, and one that should be read by all students of 
the New Testament. (Macmillan. Pp. 374. 5s.) 

‘Educational Reform,” by Fatian Ware. A series of thoughtful 
essays on an important and pressing topic. The author explains that his 
design is to ‘‘ stimulate the interest of the public in the task to be under- 
taken by the new Board of Education.” We hope he will succeed. 
(Methuen. Pp. 140. 35. 6d.) 

‘*The Sun-children’s Budget” appears to be a sort of botanical 
magazine for the young. Both letterpress and illustrations are of botanical 
interest, and in the ‘* correspondence ” columns one finds exciting items of 
news like this :— 


** Butome Club (Hon. Secretary, Miss Simpkin).—Our two last 
botanica! rambles were well attended. The Grass Pea (rare in this 
country) was found near Millbrooke.” 


The Budget is edited by Phebe Allen and Dr. Henry W. Godfrey. (Wells 
Gardner, Pp. 148. 3s.) 

** Darwin and Darwinism, Pure and Mixed,” by ?. Y. Alexander, 
M.A., LL.D., isa wonderfully interesting book, and will please alike 
the scientist and the general reader. Mr. Alexander disclaims any desire 
‘*for a barren dialectic victory over certain followers of Mr. Darwin,” his 
whole concern being for the interests of science andtruth.” (Bale, Sons & 
Danielsson. Pp. 346. 75. 6d.) 

‘*The Human Face,” by “#. D. Stocker. Lavater modernised and 
made practical. ‘*No method of discovering character is, perhaps, so 
convenient as by means of the human face.” And English, but ingenuous. 
(H. J. Glaisher, Pp. 76. Is.) 


Fiction 


‘The White Dove,” by Wéelliam . Locke, takes its title from 
‘OQ White Dove of the Pity Divine,” and seems to be an earnest piece 
of work rather ponderously conducted, but sound in the main, and 
enclosing a story worth the telling. The author is already known by his 
‘Idols ” and ‘‘ At the Gate of Samaria.” (Lane. Pp. 391. 65.) 

‘*Parson Kelly,” by 4. £. W. Mason and Andrew Lang, introduces 
us at the outset to two Jacobite plotters whose story must make good 
reading. The bouk is well written, and the style and manners of 1715 
or thereabouts are reproduced with more than common knowledge. 
(Longmans. Pp. 417. 6s.) 

‘* Lao-Ti, the Celestial,” by 44 Bérd, is a novel very much outside the 
beaten track. Its story is quite human and convincing, although both 
hero and heroine are Chinese, and their love affairs form the main theme 
of this interesting romance. (Hutchinson. Pp. 239. 35. 6d.) 

‘‘ The Jew and Other Stories,” by /van Turgenev, is the last volume 
of Mrs. Garnett’s fine translation of the Russian novelist. (Heinemann. 
Pp. 322. 35.) 





Mr. Round will publish shortly, through Messrs. Constable, a collectiom 
of studies in peerage and family history. One of the articles is concerned 
with the beginnings of the Royal House of Stewart. 
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HOME LETTERS FROM OVER-SEAS 


A WOMAN AT THE FRONT 
Estcourt : December 15, 1899 


My DEAR BrRITA,—Just a line to assure you I am safe and 
well, and most fortunate in getting a pass even to here. Colonel 
Hime, who is the Prime Minister, and other influential friends 
kindly helped me, and the former also wrote to the General, Sir 
Francis Clery, to help me if possible, and I have asked him to 
allow me to follow the troops and as assistant to a Red Cross 
nurse who is going forward and was at Dundee and Telani; in 
fact, received General Penn-Symons when he was brought in from 
the field. She escaped from Dundee with Mr. Escombe minus 
stockings, straight from her bath, and then they had a most 
exciting drive across the enemy's lines. 

You must excuse my letter being erratic, but we are living at 
very high pressure, and all the morning there has been heavy 
cannonading at Colenso. It started at 5 A M.and lasted till noon ; 
we are about twenty-five miles away. Last Sunday we had a 
scare, the scouts reporting the Boers were between us and Weenen, 
and we had only one regiment left here ; however, luckily for us, 
the enemy retired. 

This is a most picturesque spot, but the heat is terrific. When 
I arrived a fortnight ago the place was one huge camp ; thousands 
of men, regulars and volunteers, not to mention the Indian field 
bearers, Cape drivers, hundreds of horses, teams of oxen, and 
transport and Red Cross wagons innumerable. I have visited one 
of the looted farms at Willow Grange and a horse was saddled to 
take me over the battlefield, but steady rain fell, so I postponed it. 
You would have smiled if you had seen me an hour later, wading 
through red clay and water along the railway line the Boers 
wrecked ten days before. About three miles brought me to the 
station, where the stationmaster kindly sent me back to Estcourt 
in an empty guard’s van and engine, I fancy acting as a pilot. 
Needless to add, I hold the necessary military pass. Everybody 
is most good to me. 

On Sunday we had a very pathetic military funeral—a victim 
of the armoured train. He was recently from home, only twenty- 
eight, and married one week. Two lovely white wreaths were 
laid on him ; I took a few old-fashioned English flowers—dahlias, 
roses, &c. We havea thousand beds ready here, so one needs 
all one’s self-control. Hope my next letter may be dated from 
Ladysmith. Au revoir.—Yours affectionately, AMAZON. 


A DAY IN BATAVIA 


Batavia, Fava: June 23, 1890. 

My DEAR ——...... 

I have been here a week, and hasten to fulfil my promise. 
After travelling for eight months, and covering during that time 
some 15,500 miles without leaving the protection of the British 
flag, one experienced a certain sadness in stepping on board the 
trim Dutch mail-boat bound for this island-garden. A greater 
change from the life of British Colonies to that of Java would be 
hard to find. Forty-eight hours of smooth sailing amid palm- 
fringed islets brought us to Tanjong-Priok, the port of Batavia. 
At Tanjong-Priok, its fine wharves stretching for hundreds of 
yards, its quays lined with steamers, we disembarked, and after 
the usual Custom House amenities and half an hour of train found 
ourselves in Batavia. Every one knows, of course, that Batavia is 
the capital of the Dutch East Indies, but few, I imagine, are pre- 
pared to find a great city of boulevards and cafés, steam trams 
and electric light, in this far corner of the world. But the Dutch 
are essentially a comfort-loving people, and in anything making 
for “the public stock of harmless pleasure” are half a century 
ahead of their Spartan British rivals. 

To point my moral, let me picture for you a day of Dutch life 
here. At five in the morning, while it is yet dark, the tap-tap of 
bath slippers tells of early risers making for the cooling stream ; 
and this continues till seven or eight. Unlike British Indian 
hotels, where each bedroom has its connecting bathroom, here one 
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has to run the gauntlet of long corridors to reach the three or four 
public bathing-pools. 

The Dutchmen, however, walk unconcernedly in pyjamas and 
the Dutch ladies pass in the native dress of sarong and kataya, 
To English eyes the sight of one of these good dames 
waddling contentedly down the corridor, dressed apparently 
in a hair-combing jacket and a bed curtain, beneath which 
her feet—and four solid inches of ankle—‘“like little (?) mice 
peep in and out”—is not entrancing, but as the same 
costume is worn at breakfast and again at lunch one quickly 
becomes resigned. To lunch or “rijstafel” every one comes en 
déshabille, On arriving at the table your true Dutchman breathes 
on his plate and rubs it vigorously with his napkin. He does this 
with an energy which leads the spectator to suppose that the pro- 
cess is either a substitute for grace before meat or the Dutch way 
of taking exercise. Having thoroughly satisfied himself as to the 
cleanliness of his plate our friend heaps it high with rice. Upon 
this foundation a dizzy pyramid of fowl, flesh, fish, and vegetables 
is reared, and when the whole has been well mixed with thirty or 
forty condiments or “ sambals,” it is stoked at lightning speed and 
washed down with bottle after bottle of beer. Trimmings in the 
way of beefsteak, cheese, fruit, and coffee follow, and your 
Batavian Dutchman has lunched. 

Rijstafel over, the whole Dutch world sleeps. Shops are 
closed, the streets deserted, and till four o’clock the only sounds 
in the hotels are the snores of Heeren and Dames. Then, again, 
the refreshing tap of the bath-slipper is heard in the land, and as 
the sun sets she of the bath, now arrayed in all the glories of Paris, 
starts for a constitutional. Till seven we promenade merrily ; but 
at that hour the streets are once more deserted, for the time of 
“receptions” has come. On one side, in the open verandah, sit, 
chatting, the ladies. On the other, drinking wonderful concoctions 
of gin, and apparently praying silently for the hour of release, are 
the mere men. Nothing could be more formal, nothing more 
somnolent. “I want to give them all a good shake,” said a young 
English lady to me ; and I sympathised with the desire. 

Dinner comes hard on these receptions, and the opera, the 
club, or the salon serve to amuse till midnight. Such is the Dutch 
day in Netherlanders’ India—one arduous and seemingly success- 
ful attempt to 

“. .. forget 
That we press with every breath 
Sighed, or singing, nearer death.” 


“ Boy, bring zom drinken mit ijs !” 
Ever yours, —— 


ON THE PRAIRIE 


ZAssa, W.=W1.T., Canada: August 20, 1899. 


DEAR F——,—I hope you will excuse my writing to you ona 
ledger leaf, but the fact is that I am out of notepaper, an article of 
commerce which it is difficult to obtain in these parts. Thanks 
for magazines, &c. Inthe July issue of the —— I came across a 
wonderful yarn about mosquitoes at Indian Head, with an illustra- 
tion of a lot of men sitting round a camp fire zz the Bush. Asa 
matter of fact there isn’t a tree for miles and miles of the place. 

Thank goodness, we shall soon be after the birds—duck- 
shooting has commenced, also prairie-chicken shooting. There is 
no end of deer here, but it is close season for two more years, 
thanks to a beneficent Government. 

Crops are magnificent here, but a bit backward owing to too 
much rain in spring, with cold snaps. I shall have a rattling good 
season, all being well. I intend to buy another quarter section in 
the fall, having rather a fancy to go in for cattle; there seems to 
be nothing pays so well. The supply is not equal to the demand, 
for the dealer snaps up all worth having for the Old Country. 

The country round is gradually getting settled up, and that 
dreary trail into town (you know it well) is quite lively by com- 
parison with your time. The proprietor of the next farm to mine 
has sold out for two thousand four hundred dollars to a young 
Englishman. So you see that things must be looking up, for this 
is a great price out here. Yours, &c. B—. 
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MUDIE’S LIBRARY 


(LIMITED). 


ENLARGED AND CLASSIFIED 
CATALOGUE. 


Ready JANUARY 1900. 
(Over 500 pages 8vo., bound in green cloth.) 


All the Principal Works in Circulation at the Library 


ARRANGED UNDER SUBJECTS, 
Forming a Comprehensive Guide to Notable Publications in most Branches 
of Literature. 

Books of Permanent Interest on POLITICAL and SOCIAL TOPICS, 

the ARMY, NAVY, ARTS, SCIENCE, PHILOSOPHY, 
SPORT, THEOLOGY, HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, and 
FICTION. 
Price is. 6d. 


ALSO A FOREIGN 
containing BOOKS in FRENCH, 
RUSSIAN, and SPANISH. 


Price is. 6d. 





CATALOGUE, 


GERMAN, ITALIAN, 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, 


30-33 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. ; 241 BROMPTON ROAD, S.W. ; and 
48 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, 
And at BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER. 


RICHARD BAGOT’S NEW NOVEL. 


A ROMAN MYSTERY, Cloth, és. 


NOTE.—The Publishers beg to announce that the First Edition of 
this successful novel is now Exhausted, and that a NEW EDITION will 
be READY NEXT WEEK. 


SARAH TYTLER’S NEW NOVEL. 


A CRAZY MOMENT. Cloth, 6s. Second Edition. 


“** A Crazy Moment’ is one of the best of Miss Sarah Tytler’s many stories.” 
és . d ; ; Manchester Guardian. 
A capital and well-written book.” —Z iverfool Courier. 
‘A well-told story, the interest of which never subsides.” —Scotsman. 
“* The book will be thoroughly enjoyed ; it is one of the best nove's of the season.” 
Western Mercury. 


Mrs, LEITH-ADAMS'S (Mrs. DE COURCY LAFFAN) NEW NOVEL. 


THE PRINCE’S FEATHERS, Cloth, 6s. 


“Ts one of the most charming stories we have seen of late ; a pastoral idyll, in prose, 
so romantic is the tale, so artistic the setting, and so graceful and poetic the style in 
which it is written.”"—Birmingham Gazette. 

DORA RUSSELL’S NEW NOVEL. 


A TORN-OUT PACE, Cloth, 6s. 


“Miss Russell's latest story is cleverly thought out and_planned....... It is seldom 
we come across a book which is at once so healthy and exciting as this.” 


Clasgow Herald. 
FERGUS HUME’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE RED-HEADED MAN. Cloth, 6s. Third Edition. 


“The best piece of work that Mr. Fergus Hume has given us since he wrote ‘The 
Mystery of a Hansom Cab.’ The tale contains not a sing!e dull chapter.” — Word, 


TEAN MIDDLEMASS'S NEW NOVEL. 


THE YELLOW BADGE. Cloth, 6s. Second Edition. 


By the Author of ‘‘A Girl in a Thousand,” ‘ In Storm and Strife.” 
Bookseller.—‘‘ The best of the many good novels that Miss Middlemass has written. 
It is a powerfully conceived story..... The opening chapters at once rivet the 
attention.” 


EW NOVEL BY G. BERESFORD FITZGERALD. 


N 
BEYOND THESE DREAMS. Cloth, 6s. By the 
Author of ‘‘ The Stigma,” ‘‘ An Odd Career,” &c. 

‘* This is a powerful story, and should confirm its author's reputation as a strong and 
clever writer.” —Scotsman. 

Public Opinion. —‘‘ A work of considerable originality.” 

Literary World.—“ A very human tale, graphically told.” 

Liverpool Post.—“ A very powerful story..... -It is the history of a lovely woman 
and her emotions.” 


A TREBLE SOLOIST. By Harvey Ropney, Author 
of ‘‘ Hilda,” ‘‘ Horatio.” Cloth, 6s. 


North British Daily Mail.—‘‘ A quaint and amusing story.” 
Bookseller.—‘‘ The story of the boy-hero and his varied adventures is well told.” 


LONDON: DIGBY, LONG & CO., 18 Bouverie Street, E.C. 





DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS 


“Sir Henry Ponsonby is commanded by the Queen to 
Ps thank Mr. Darlington for a copy of his Handbook.” 
“Nothing better could be wished for."—ABritish Weekly, 
“ Far superior to ordinary guides, —Lendon Daily Chronicle, 
1s. each. ILLUSTRATED. Maps by Joun BaRTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S, 
The Isle of Wight. | The Vale of Llangollen. | Breoon and ite Beacons, 
The Wye Valicy. The Channel Isiands. | Ross, Monmouth, Tintern, 
Bournemouth and the New Forest. The Severn Valley. 
Brighton, Eastbourne, Hastings, and St. Leonards. 
Ab Towyn, Aberdovey, and Machynileth, 
Malvern, Hereford, Woroester, Cheltenham, and Cloucester. 
Llandrindod Wells and the Spas of Mid-Wales. 
Bristol, Bath, Wells, and Weston-super-Mare. 
Barmouth, Harlech, Portmadoc, Criccieth, Pwilhell. 
Liandndno, Rhyl, Bangor, Bettws-y-Coed, Snowdon. 
A brilliant book."—7he Times. * Particularly gyet. —Academy. 
“ The best Handbook to London ever issued. —Liverfool Daily Post, 
Enlarged edition, 68.3 60 illustrations, 24 maps and plans, 


LONDON *"°, Environs. 
By E. C. Cook and E, T. Coor, M.A. 
4s. Tue HoTets or THE Wortp. A Handbook to the leading 
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